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_ Like a Pes” SS 
| From the Sky 


COMES THE CONVICTION 
TO THE AVERAGE MAN THAT 


ONLY GOOD ADVERTISING PAYS. 


The St. Louis Star 


With its 50,000 Circulation 
is A GOOD MEDIUM. 
ITence this advertising record for the six week-days ending May 16: 


ST. LOUIS STAR, - = 195 Columns 
Post-Dispatch, . = - = 145 
Republic, - = = = -« 140 
Globe-Democrat, = = = = 126 ” 


For further particulars 


We ASK EIKER, YOU KNOW HIM"@e 


{t Tribune Bidg., New York. 
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Mediums for 
Advertising 


are almost 
innumerable. 














Some are good, and some are good for nothing. 
It depends upon the application. 
Daily papers should be used for city 
and near-by readers. 


Country papers, local weeklies, for 
the country people. 


The local country weekly does its work thor- 
oughly, and is read by all the people worth 
reaching in the town. 


Nothing else will do it. 


—=— 
— 


The 1,600 local papers of the Atlantic Coast Lists reach weekly 
fully one-sixth of all the country readers of the United States. 

One crder, one electro does the business. 

Catalogue for the asking. 


—>= 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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ABOUT NOVELTIES AND SPECIAL- 
TIES—I. 
By L. J. Vance. 


The novelty business is peculiar ; so 
is the advertising of novelties. In 
order to appreciate the advertising it is 
necessary to understand something 
about the ways and means of the busi- 
ness. 

A novelty is a new or strange thing. 
But the term ‘‘ novelty ” in trade circles 
has undergone a change. It is often a 
misnomer. Formerly applied to new 
or strange things, it is now used to 
denote the most common articles. 
Thus, in the catalogue of a dealer ly- 
ing before me, novelty is applied to a 
cheap watch, scales, clocks, locks, 
knives, watch chains, screw drivers, 
etc. 

In the same catalogue the advertis 
ers say that they are a specialty house. 
Under the heading of ‘smoker's 
specialties ” are cigar cutters and hold- 
ers, cigar cases and pocket lamps. 
‘‘Personal specialties” include coat 
chain hanger, pants hanger, nail trim- 
mer, pocket comb, curling iron, coat 
collar spring, etc. As to ‘‘ household 
specialties,” their name is legion, and 
range from egg beaters to stoves and 
electric motors. 

This is the day and age, and we are 
the people, for novelties and special- 
ties. Read the Patent Office reports if 
you doubt it. That office issues an- 
nually about 24,000 patents, and it is 
safe to say that about two-thirds, or 
16,000, of things patented come under 
the title of novelties or specialties. 

Most of the novelties are little things. 
But it is the little things that pay. 
Many simple ideas have made million- 
aires. Asa rule, the inventions of big 
things—that is of complicated con- 
trivances or machines—do not bring 
the greatest fortunes. 

This fact is brought out by the im- 
mense success of useful novelties. The 
rubber tips for pencils, the copper caps 


for shoes and the metal plates for 
heels, the common needle threader, the 
wire bottle stopper, the stylographic 
pen, the dime savings bank, the fifteen 
and other puzzles, mechanical toys— 
these have made rich men of their 
owners. 

It is surprising how many articles of 
ordinary and every-day use are covered 
by patents and become ‘“ novelties." 
There are about 12,000 patents for 
buttons, buckles and other devices for 
fastening straps or clothing ; knives, 
forks and spoonsare protected by about 
2,200 patents; the mind may be 
amused by 4,500 different kinds of 
patented toys and games; there are 
only 3,000 scrubbing brushes and 
brooms; about 2,000 articles of kitchen 
ware, not counting stoves, are covered 
by patents ; the housewife may choose 
any one of the 18,000 kinds of stoves 
and ranges ; there are about 6,000 pat- 
ent locks and latches ; 1,500 differ- 
ent kinds of crinolines and corsets 
give the new woman an opportunity to 
show her taste ; advertising is encour- 
aged by the 2,000 patents which have 
been taken out on various devices. 
And so the list might be extended. 

The inventor of a novelty is always 
apt to think ‘‘there’s millions in it.” 
But the chance of a novelty making a 
fortune is a very small one. The ex- 
perts and dealers tell me that about 
one novelty in a thousand ever realizes 
the fond dreams of the inventor. How- 
ever, the wonderful success of a few 
tempts thousands to failure. It is the 
hope of striking ‘‘a fortune in a min- 
ute’ that stimulates Yankee thought 
and ingenuity. It is this that fur- 
nishes the patent lawyers with clients, 
and dealers with all sorts of queer and 
cranky novelties and specialties. The 
advertisements headed: ‘‘ Wanted— 
an Idea” or ‘Get Rich Quickly” ap- 
peal to every one with an idea, or 
wanting to get rich. 

All this leads up to the subject of the 
advertising of novelties. After a nov- 
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elty or specialty is invented, the next 
thing is to put it on the market. This 
is done either by the owner himself or 
by some manufacturer or dealer who 
has the exclusive right. In either case 
it is found necessary to do a great deal 
of advertising. 

The noveity and patent medicine 
men were the first to advertise widely. 
Their advertising agreed mainly in one 
thing—it was not honest. Most of the 
early medicines advertised were cure- 
alls. Most of the novelties and special- 
ties were ‘‘fakes.”” In the course of 
time the advertisers of patent medi- 
cines have become more modest in 
their claims. The most successful now 
try to appeal to the reason and com- 
mon sense of peop'e. 

But it is somewhat different with the 
advertisers of novelties and specialties. 
The majority of them still advertise 
along the old lines. They appeal to 
the cupidity and greed of people. 
They advertise to give away things 
‘*free’’—with a string tied to them. 
They are doing business for the benefit 
and profit of others—so they say. 
They are only too willing to show thou- 
sands ‘‘ how to start a bank account,” 
or ‘‘how to retire with a comfortable 
fo. tune,” as one novelty advertiser puts 
it. 

Hence the novelty and specialty busi- 
ness is, as we said at the beginning, 
peculiar. I am inclined to believe 
that its methods have made the adver- 
tising of other goods more difficult. 
That deceptive advertising is a bad 
thins for business generally there can 
be no doubt. It destroys confidence 
in good advertising, and confidence is 
the mainstay of all advertising. 

The advertisers of noveities and 
speeialties use low-priced papers and 
periodicals of large circulation. They 
have no use for mediums of less than 
100,000 circulation. They want quan- 
tity, not quality. As most of the nov- 
elties and specialties range in price 
from ten cents to one dollar, the ob- 
ject of the advertiser is to reach people 
with that amount of money in their 
pockets. It has been found that poor, 
not well-to-do, people want a 25-cent 
gold ring or a one-dollar watch. 

There seems to be an enormous de- 
mand for novelties and specialties 
from the country. It is often a ques- 
tion whether it is the advertisement or 
the price that catches the customer. 
Perhaps it is both. The advertise- 
ments have a peculiar look. The in- 
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telligent reader can tell them at 
glance. They are usually illustrated 
by a cut or design of the novelty, an 
then several lines of reading matter i: 
fine print follow. 

Of course there are many reliable 
dealers in novelties and specialties. 
They give ‘‘value received,” and 
should make it more difficult for the 
weak and dishonest ones to flourish as 
of yore. By liberal advertising and by 
legitimate methods some of the dealers 
have built up a large and lucrative 
business. An account of their adver- 
tising is reserved for another issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

NOTES. 

Life is printed at the office of the New 
York Police Gazette. 

A BAKER in New York puts out a sign, read- 
ing: ‘* Big loaves, little money.’ 

Rosert L. Near, the advertising man of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) ournal for eight years 
past, originally started out as office boy for 
the same paper. 

An advertisement in a recent morning pa- 
per announced that the advertiser ‘* wanted a 
servant who knows how to wash, cook and 
take care of children.” 

A FURNISHING store at 850 Broadway has 
this label on its show case of golf hats - 

“Call it golf—gulf—oh ! call it 75 cents here. 
The other fellows call it $1.52.” 

As a preface to a low ~~ description of 
their clothing, a firm in the Stewart Building 
ag ae this: *‘ He who runs may read, but 

e who reads this will not run.” 

Srecer, Cooper & Co., of Chicago, offer a 
solid gold watch, a ruby marquise ring and a 
lady’s bicycle costume to the handsomest 
three lady cyclists in wheeling costume, the 
decision to be made from photographs. 

A FEw days ago New Yorkers were startled 
to observe a woman in bloomers, who sat in 
an open barouche, and held a sign reading: 
Keep tHE Buttons On Your BLoomers. 
Observation disclosed the fact that the lady 
had failed to take her own advice, as the but- 
tons of her own costume, at the sides, had ap- 
parently fallen off. What brand of button 
the display was intended to advertise did not 
appear. This information is probably kept 
for the lady’s subsequent journeys. 

Tue New York Press is printing in red and 
black letters on a yellow card in the elevated 
railway cars a variety of advertisements in 
verse. Here is one of the latest: 

There is dryness in our town on Sunday—a 
dryness in our throats— 

A dryness that’s been brought about by legis- 
lative votes ; 

But if you read our paper you'll certainly 
confess 

That you find there is no dryness in the 

columns of the Press. 





oe - 

NAMES FOR ADVERTISED ARTICLES, 

The shorter, the easier, and the more un- 
mistakable the name of an article is the bet- 
ter. Noone can go wrong over remember- 
ing or asking for Sunlight Soap, or Monkey 
Brand, or Carter’s Little Liver Pills, and 
hence these names are all eminently suitable 
for advertising purposes. 
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THE RICH OR THE POOR? 
By Free Lance. 

Many who write on advertising 
affect to believe that the aim of the 
advertisement is to reach the rich. 
They reason somewhat in this wise: 
The rich possess money; the rich 
spend money ; ergo, the rich are the 
people that the advertiser desires to 
influence. In conformity with this 
view, they would have advertisers 
utilize only such publications as reach, 
or affect to reach, the wealthy classes. 

Perhaps no more erroneous idea 
than this has crept into advertising. If 
the success of an advertised article de- 
pended upon the approval of those 
who possess a superabundance of 
money, the successes would be few in- 
deed. 

The fact is, the patronage of the 
masses is what makes advertising suc- 
cess possible and makes it permanent 
when once achieved. The people— 
the plain, common people, with little 
money to spend perhaps, but spending 
a larger proportionate amount of their 
incomes than the millionaires—are the 
greatest readers of advertising, and the 
most affected by its allurements. With- 
out their approval, a success is hardly 
possible. Every advertised article of 
large consumption has made its appeal 
to them, and met with a ready and 
generous response. 

There are several reasons why the 
support of the intelligent middle 
classes is well nigh indispensable. 
First, the numerical strength of the 

‘common people.” This is a factor 
of no slight importance. Secondly, 
the masses have to make both ends 
meet, in a pecuniary sense, and they 
read advertisements to enable them to 
do so. A few cents saved on an article is 
a matter of considerable importance to 
them, while it cuts no figure at all with 
Dives of to-day. 

The rich do not buy advertised ar- 
ticles very largely. For their clothes 
they go to certain fashionable tailors 
whom ‘‘society” patronizes, and it is 
doubtful whether the most convincing 
advertisement could make them as for- 
getful of Mrs. Grundy as to change 
what might not inappropriately be 
called their place of habit-ation. When 
they are ill they are not partial to pro- 
prietary medicines ; they prefer to hie 
themselves to the family physician and 
get a prescription. Their household 
articles are usually bought by their serv- 
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ants. Are they an important 
an advertising sense ? 

On the other hand, the middle 
classes now purchase what was former- 
ly believed only the rich could buy 
Prominent among these articles are bi- 
cycles and pianos. The purchase of 
large quantities of these articles indi- 
cates that our middle classes possess 
more money than the generality of ad- 
vertisers suppose. In spite of Ameri- 
can extravagance, and the distinctively 
American mania of living for appear- 
ances, there is a certain thrift among 
our people which makes them save in 
order to purchase what they desire. 

The practice of purchasing and pay- 
ing the purchase price in installments 
is what is rapidly breaking down the 
line between rich and poor. Even a 
poor clerk may now expend hundreds 
of dollars for furniture or books and 
pay in weekly installments of insignifi- 
cant amount. 

The intelligent advertiser knows that 
the middle classes represent the most 
fertile soil in which to plant his ad- 
vertising seeds. He knows that they 
read more advertising, and are more 
influenced by it, than any other class 
inexistence. And knowing this, he 
makes his appeal directly to them. 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE. 

The department store is a modern institu- 
tion. It 1s becoming more modern each suc- 
ceeding day. It will soon become so modern 
that the retail merchant who has no use for 
land measure in computing the area of his 
floor space, and who has no occasion to apply 
the rule of numeration beyond the fourth 
place from the decimal point in writing down 
the size of his pile, will be compelledto put 
up his shutters and seek pastures new. The 
department store is a sort of mercantile 
devilfish. Its arms are as numerous as the 

wants of a woman ; and whenever a new 
want, real or imaginary, manifests itself, 
new arm reaches out from this mercantile oc- 
topus to meet the demand. 

But the department store is a product cf 
our advanced civilization: and I suppose the 
retail merchant who would failto thank kind 
Providence that he did not live in the semi- 
barbarous days of his forefathers, when this 
great modern institution was unknown, 
would be written down as an irredeemable 
old fogy. I suppose the live retailer of mer- 
chandise ought to keep up with the times 
and be prepared to meet every condition 
which is the legitimate outgrowth of the 
times. But to be prepared to meet an ob- 
stacle and to be able to surmount it are two 
quite different things; the former signifies 
courage, the latter means a preponderance of 
power to overcome. A man may have the 
courage to face an open mouthed cannon, but 
he requires something more than courage to 
preserve his anatomy if he does not get out 
of the way before the cannon goes off.—7/he 
Michigan Tradesman. 





Ans that are hollow make a great noise. 
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SS **No PARALLEL CASE IN THE 
UNITED STATES.”’ 


—E. V. Smalley, in 
The Century. 


a 


H. L. PITTOCK, 
Manager and Treasurer. 


H. W. SCOTT, 


“—_ . Editor. 


THE OREGONIAN'S BUILDING 


FINEST NEWSPAPER BUILDING 
WEST OF CHICAGO 


Portland + 
Oregonian 


Covers the WHOLE field as the 
ONE paper of general circulation 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


E. G, JONES, 
In Charge of Advertising. 
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To End July 4th 


The publishers of the American Newspaper Directory invite the co-operation of <d- 
smiths in the preparation of an advertisement that shall express and make known to the 
world the care and pains that for twenty-eight years have been devoted to the preparation 
of that work: the intelligence and integrity with which newspaper circulation ratings have 
been accorded : and the reliance and confidence with which these circulation ratings are 
regarded by advertisers. 

Ad-smiths or editors desiring to examine the Directory in advance of the composition of an 

vertisement, will find a in almost any newspaper office or in the counting-room of any 
advertiser. By é book ideas and ions of value in making a good advertisement 


ing 
are sure to present themselves. The very best way to get correct ideas will be developed by conversa- 
pores Son se an advertiser who uses the Directory, and relies upon its information when placing ad- 


ing contracts. 
THE PRIZE OFFER IS AS FOLLOWS : 


Any ad-smith, anywhere, is at liberty to prepare such an advertisement of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory as he believes calculated to influence the sale of copies of that 
work. Theadvertisement so prepared may be inserted once in amy newspaper, occupying 
space worth, at schedule rates, as much as five dollars. The ad-smith shall then send, by 
letter-mail, a copy of the advertisement cut from the paper, in a sealed envelope, addressed 
to the Editor of the American Newspaper Directory. He shall also send to the same ad- 
dress a perfect copy of the paper, with the advertisement marked. Upon receipt of these, 
the editor of the Directory Cl enue a copy of the Directory (the issue for 1896) to be sent 
at once, free (carriage paid at this end), to the ad-smith, at his address, as given in his 
letter. Once each week the advertisements received will be compared, and the best adver- 
tisement received within the week will be inserted in Printers’ Inx, together with the 
ad-smith’s name and the name of the paper in which the advertisement aqueous, and a free 
copy of the Directory will then be sent (carriage paid from this end) to the publisher of the 
paper in which the advertisement appeared which was thought to be the best. 

he first advertisement in this competition appeared in Printers’ Ink of January 22d. 
The last advertisement will appear in Printgrs’ Ink of July 15th. No advertisement 
will be considered which reaches the editor of the American Newspaper Directory later 
than July 4th. The result of the competition will be announced in the issue of July 22d. 

As soon as practicable, after July 4th, a letter will be written to the constructors of the 
twelve (12) advertisements that have been pronounced the best and each will be invited to 
furnish a portrait photograph from which may be made a half-tone po.trait to be exhibited 
in the pages of Printers’ Ink; and a little later, but as soon as possible, a second letter 
will be written to the constructors of the six (6) advertisements deemed best of the twelve 
(12), said letter to set forth the terms of the competition and be signed by the publishers of 
the Directory; and three of these letters shall each contain a pte for $100, payable to the 
order of the ad-smith, and one letter shall contain a check for $500, payable to the ad- 
smith who is thought to have constructed the one advertisement better caiculated than any 
other to perform the service for which its construction was invited. The dates upon which 
the best five advertisements were received (that remain after the best of all has been 
selected out of the six chosen ones) shall then be noted, and from among them that one of 
the five which came in last shall be excluded, and to the one of the four remaining which 
was received at the earliest date a check for $200 shall be awarded. 

It will be observed that what is wanted is the advertisement most likely to sell a book. 
If the constructor of the advertisement happens to be the editor or publisher of a paper, 
and believes that he can make a more effective announcement by saying what he has to say 
in reading matter, either editorial or other, it will be his privilege to carry out the idea. 

Any ad-smith or publisher may, if he likes, make up many different ads and insert 
them all in one paper, but only one copy of the Directory will a sent for all unless some 
prove to be the best appearing for a week. In awarding the cash prizes, however, each 
of the many ads will have consideration on its own merits, even if all the prize money 
should go to one ad-smith or one paper. In deciding upon a prize advertisement, the 
circulation of the paper in which it appears is not considered. 

Address all communications to 


Editor of AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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Findin 
Money 


Is not an every-day experience. Once ina lifetime you run across money, | 
without knowing how or why. But you would soon starve waiting for such 

chances. It is by systematic work, every day following the principles of 
business, that you can expect to get a fortune, 


Once in a While 


the careless advertiser strikes a good-paying medium without knowing how 
or why. But it is the systematic advertiser who owns an 


ul ul 
American Newspaper Directory 
and consults it regularly that finds all the good mediums and becomes a 
business success. } 
| 
| 
| 











The American Newspaper Directory 

is a book cuntaiuing facts about every publication in the United States and } 

Canada. It is revised carefully every year, so that all information is thor- | 

oughly up to date, It sells for the nominal price of $5, and every business 

man who advertises can get from it information worth many times its cost. 
Without going into a long description of the many merits of this Direct- 

ory, it will be sufficient to state that the following are a few of the points 

dwelt upon in reviewing the publications that are reported. 


The American Newspaper Directory 
gives a description of each place in which newspapers are published, 
telling the population, local industries, railroads, etc., etc., so that the ad- 
vertiser has some points about the town itself, to help him in deciding 
whether it will pay him to advertise there or not. 


The American Newspaper Directory 
gives the Politics, Religion, Class, Nationality, Day of Issue, Size of Paper, 
Subscription Price, Date of Establishment, Name of Editor of Each Publi- 
cation. It also gives many special lists and tables on various other subjects 
of interest connected with the newspaper publishing business. 

If accurate information on any of the above subjects is of interest to you, 
you can secure it through this valuable book, There is no other publication 
in the world where the same degree of accuracy is attained, because no 
other publication is so carefully and systematically compiled. Published by 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


10 Spruce St., New York. 

















The foregoing advertisement, written by E, Caldwell, of Englewood, IIl., and printed in 
the Leader, of Browning, Mo., of Saturday, April 25th, was adjudged best ot all received in 
the $1,000 competition of the American Newspaper Dieeetery for the 19th week, ending May 
rgth, in which 11 advertisements were received. 
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519,853 !: 


Greatest Edition printed in one day 
by any Philadelphia newspaper. 


HANGING OF HOLMES. 


Extraordinary Interest Everywhere. 


 ° 


The extraordinary interest manifested in the hanging of Holmes, the 
multi-murderer, was fully shown by the enormous demand for 
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of May 7th. This demand was not confined to Philadelphia alone, but 
extended to extreme points in the East, the West, the North and the 
South. Holmes’ frightful career was known everywhere, and when it 
was regarded as a certainty that he would stand under the shadow of 
the scaffold and take the plunge into eternity, the excitement concerning 
the day of execution became intense. With its usual enterprise, THE 
Irem determined to give its readers a 12-page issue on the day of execu- 
tion, and thus furnish so 3 incident of interest in this extraordinary 
murderer’s career. IT WAS A GREAT MORAL LESSON, and as 
such has been forcibly impressed upon the public mind. 
Tue Item has frequently printed over 300,000 copies on important 
occasions, but in this instance it broke all its own records by printing 
and selling OVER HALF A MILLION COPIES, or a total of FIVE 
HUNDRED AND NINETEEN THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY-THREE (519,853). 
This demonstrates most forcibly the POPULARITY of Tue Puira- 
puree! Irem, and that it is essentially THE PAPER OF THE 
Tue ITem’s splendid plant of Hoe Quadruples at the Main Building, 28 
South 7th st., and Tue Irem Annex, 711 Jayne st., Philadelphia (THE 
ONLY DOUBLE PRESS PLANT IN AME RIC A), handled this 
es edition without manifest effort, while the local distribution by 
HE ITEm’s 41 Wholesale Wagons and 100 Tinkham Carriers was so 
thorough and efficient that the demand in every section of Philadelphia 
and its immediate vicinity was promptly supplied. 
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HE PACE 
HAT KILLS a 


Any business in the world is injudi- 
cious advertising. 


Millions of dollars are wasted annually 
in this way. 


TAKE A POINTER! 


The way to make advertising pay is 
to get it before the people. You 
can reach the masses in and about 
Chicago through 


THE CHICAGO 
DISPATCH 


Circulation over 65,000 copies daily — 


—_— 





larger than all other afternoon papers 
of Chicago combined save one. 


Address, = THE DISPATCH 


415-117 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Eastern Office: CHICAGO, ILL. 
517 Temple Court, 
New York City. 
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Terrible Thing 


To’keep shoveling out your cold 
cash for advertising you are in 
doubts about. : 
There isn’t a shadow of doubt 
about the pulling power of the | 


\ Cleveland 
World | 


It begins to tell to the profit of 
its advertisers right away. 

Go into it and get over your | 
doubts. : : : : 2: 3:3: | 

















Prepared by Fed Scarboro and Art Day, Brooklvn, N. Y. 
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OUR _TEAPOT 





IT IS SOLID SILVERS SILVER—STERLING. 





What is it for? 

We will tell you. ‘This is it. In every issue of PRINTERS’ INK there 
ippear a good many pretty poor ads and a few good ones. 

‘The good ones bring profit to the advertiser and cause his face to be 
wreathed in smiles. 

The poor ads cost just as much, but produce less result, and induce a loss 
of faith in the value of advertising. 

This is all wrong ! 

We want more good advertisements. 

‘The way to make a good advertisement is to try to make a good one—try 
hard. 

To encourage good advertisements, we will, early in June, send this Solid 
Silver ‘Teapot to the advertiser who has the best advertisement in PRINTERS’ 
INK during the month of May. 

Early in July, another Printers’ INK Teapot will be sent to the adver- 
tiser who has the best advertisement during June. 

In July another. In August another, and so on. 








THE PRINTERS’ INK TEAPOT. 
May, 1896. 

We invite our readers to scan the advertisements, select the best and fill 
out the voting coupon, and send it in—addressed to PRINTERS’ INK. 

As a reward to the voters we will give a coupon good for a year’s sub- 
scription to PRINTERS’ INK to each voter who happens to vote for the adver- 
tisement that is deemed the best. Votes shou!d be mailed or delivered before 
the publication of the issue of PRINTERS’ INK next succeeding the one in which 
the ad voted for appears. 


VOTING COUPON. 


In the opinion of the undersigned, the best, that is the most effective, advertisement in 
the last issue of PrinTERsS’ INK is that of 








appearing on page 





Name of vo'er_____ ‘ a 








Address of vuter. 





Date. 





Voting Coupons, properly filled, should be addressed simply 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


The subscriber who is unwilling to mutilate his copy of Printers’ Ink by cutting out the 
coupon may express his preference by letter or postal card. Either will answer the purpose, 
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and therefore you know FD OV? 
that the Merchants and 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE POSTER 
ARTIST WHOSE WORK IS NOW IN SUCH 
DEMAND. 


Poster designing in the United States 
is going forward by leaps and bounds. 
Probably no one of the young artists 
vho have carried on the movement to- 
ward an elevation of the public taste 

1 such matters has accomplished more 
ood than Louis Rhead. It was with 
iuch satisfaction, therefore, that those 
vho have been watching his career ob- 
erved the announcement of his win- 
ning the gold medal at the recent Bos- 
ton poster show over all the other 
American competitors. It must have 
been a great pleasure to Mr. Rhead, 
uso, that the gold medal for the for- 
ign section should have been awarded 
io the Frenchman, Grasset, as he con- 
iders the latter his master. 

In writing of one of those poster ex. 
ibitions in PRINTERS’ INK, William 
Martin Johnson has said that ‘‘ the 
implicity of Greek design, the flat 

color of Egyptian wall painting and 
the exquisite fancy of Japanese art 
have, undoubtedly, influenced the end- 
of-the-century designer ; but these are 
solid foundations upon which has been 
built a structure essentially unique and 
of today. No matter what the in- 
dividual taste of the beholder may be, 
he must acknowledge the two qualities 
of novelty and effectiveness, and taking 
into consideration the limitations of 
mechanical reproduction, the modern 
poster expresses vivid imagination, in- 
genuity and positive ideas.” 

This is the best characterization of 
modern poster work that I have yet 
seen, and it conveys a clear idea of 
what that work is to the mind of any 
person who has had an opportunity to 
see examples of the posters themselves 

Mr. Rhead’s posters have been 
more widely distributed through the 
country than those of any other poster 
designer. Some of these designers 
confine their work to the publications 
of one firm, or to one periodical, but 
Mr. Rhead’s designs are so much in 
demand that it occasionally happens, 
as in the case of this year’s Christmas 
magazines, that posters by him, adver- 
tising three or four different periodi- 
cals, are displayed in the bookstore 
windows at once. 

One trouble with these magazine 
posters has been that they are usually 
too small to give the poster-artist room 
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for broad and striking effects. The 
Century Magazine was the first peri- 
odical to realize this, and to placard 
the country with posters four and six 
feet high The famous Napoleon post- 
er, or the ‘‘ woolly horse,”’ as it is 
called, by Grasset, was one of these, 
and it has made a tremendous hit. 
Quite recently Mr. Rhead has de- 
signed a large number of posters for 
newspapers, and papers in every large 
city in the Union have given him 
orders. His posters advertising stories 
in the newspapers by Kipling, Conan 
Doyle and other leading authors, have 





Louis J. Reap. 


become the subject of common remaik, 
and collectors have invaded the news- 
paper offices in search of them. 

In a chat with Mr. Rhead the other 
day I learned that he drifted into post- 
er work by accident. He has had an 
interesting career. He was born 
in 1858 at Etruria, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land—a village founded by the famous 
manufacturers of pottery, Josiah 
Wedgewood & Sons—and comes of a 
family of artists. Oddly enough, Rud- 
yard Kipling, for whose stories he has 
made posters, was born a few miles 
away from this place. George Eliot 
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also wrote most of her novels there, 
and John Wesley and Whitfield com- 
menced their preaching in the same 
neighborhood. Rhead’s elder brother 
is a member of the Society of Painter 
Etchers, and has been the friend of 
Rossetti, GF. Watts, Madox Brown, 
and other leading English artists, and 
has executed many large plates from 
their works. One of his uncles is also 
a well-known portrait painter. 

Mr. Rhead’s father was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, and while Louis, as a 
youngster, was very fond of enjoy- 
ment and fun, and did not like his 
work, his father was determined that 
he should try to make something of 
himself, so he would lock the boy up 
in the studio where he had to execute 
certain designs before coming out. 
When Rhead was thirteen years old 
he was sent to study under the famous 
French painter, Boulanger, who taught 
him to draw the human figure at that 
early age. He studied under Boulanger 
for two years and then entered into 
competition for the national schol- 
arship, which he won after two years’ 
hard work. He was thus enabled to 
study at South Kensington, and after 
four years’ work was able to earn a 
comfortable income. He also studied 
at different times under Poynter, 
Leighton, Alphonse Legros and 
Dalou, the famous sculptor. 

After a season of sketching and 
_ painting in various parts of England, 
Mr. Rhead returned to London, where 
he met a member of the Appleton pub- 
lishing house who had heard of him 
through a London publisher as being 
a specialist for designing book covers. 
He was offered a very good salary to 
come to America and finally accepted 
the proposition, although intending to 
return and complete his studies at 
Rome. His marriage to an American 
lady, however, led to his settling 
down permanently in the United 
States, whose citizenship he has 
adopted. 

Since coming to America he has 
painted pictures which have been ex- 
hibited in the Salon and Royal Acad- 
emy and in all the exhibitions in Amer- 
ia. He has also painted portraits and 
etched designs and has drawn in black 
and white. 

Mr. Rhead has visited Paris for 
periods of a year and a half on two 
occasions, and-his last visit was for the 
purpose of making sets of illustrations 
for various American magazines, Fort- 
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unately, during his last visit, he went 
to the exhibition held by M. Grasset 
at the Salon des Cent, where he was 
immensely impressed with Grasset’s 
work. Here in America, Mr Rhead 
said, nobody has the faintest conception 
of the beauty of Grasset’s art. Th 
reproductions are all horribly bad. M. 
Grasset, in his opinion, is the greatest 
purely decorative artist, both in colo: 
and design, for the decoration of maga- 
zines and books, in the world to-day. 
His coloring is exceedingly brilliant 
and yet refined. Nothing can descrilx 
the effect that this collection of 500 
drawings had upon the speaker, when 
he first entered the room. He cam: 
out of the exhibition an entirely 
changed man. He knew that his talent 
lay in this direction and that he had 
at last found his vocation. He had 
been pottering around and doing every 
thing, but Grasset showed him what to 
do and how to do it, and he feels a 
lasting obligation to the artist. 

On Rhead’s return to America in 
1894, without any money (he had spent 
all his money on that journey), it is in- 
teresting to note that within twenty- 
four hours he had executed a poste: 
for a prominent magazine and was well 
paid for it. He at once decided to 
start upon a number of posters for 
various houses, all of which met with 
a ready sale. 

Mr. Rhead, however, had designed 
posters four years before that, for 
Harper's Monthly, before anybody 
designed posters of this kind for the 
firm. His first effort at poster work 
was done in 1889 for S¢. Nicholas, and 
for //arper’s the year after. 

He returned from Paris in June and 
by the following January he had been 
busy all summer and fall on poster 
work exclusively,and had executed over 
ninety examples. These he decided 
to place on public exhibition at the 
Wunderlich gallery in New York. 
The press paid special attention to this 
exhibition, and Messrs. Elihu Vedder, 
Alden Weir and Louis C. Tiffany, and 
a large number of prominent artists in 
New York, took a kindly perscnal in- 
terest in the affair. His catalogue 
was unique and original. The peculiar 
shape of it has been copied by every 
subsequent poster exhibition. While 
the exhibition was a success from an 
artistic standpoint, it was a flat failure 
financially. The exhibition was held 
in January of this year, and Mr. Rhead 
has done nothing but posters since 














that time. His aim in making posters 
has been primarily to introduce a 
thoroughly decorative and moral style 
f design. He thinks that this is the 
mly forerunner of an upheaval of the 
enaissance of art generally. He thinks 
that with the coming of the new cent- 
iry, art will be universal, and that 
verybody, the common people in- 
luded, will appreciate and understand 
nd admire the most absolutely beauti- 
‘ul works of art in all branches, as it 
vas in the time of the early Venetian 
chool and during the renaissance, in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. 

‘* Poster work in this country,” Mr. 
Rhead said, ‘* practically had its birth 
two years ago, and it is imagined by a 
number of people that the craze will 
lie out. It will die out in so far as 
the great amount of rubbish produced 
will overwhelm itself. I am told bya 
large number of lithographers that they 
will never go back to the old style of 
work for advertising purpose, such as 
paper book covers and the like, and 
that they will always continue in the 
iew broad style. The strongest point 
of decorative posters is accomplished 
when they are strictly decorative. It 
has been aptly said that the tendency 
is to straighten out and find a path 
upon which art and decorative art 
generally will know where they are. 
The future is very bright for those 
who use this art as a means to adver- 
tise.”’—Arthur Stedman, in Providence 
Telegram. 


—_¢---—__“_—_—_ 
LEARNING TO BE A PRINTER. 

Any way you look at it, printing is a good 
business to learn. It is a good business if 
you want to go ahead to the top and be- 
come an employing printer. It is a good 
trade simply to learn to set type, even if you 
don’t want to go any further. It is a good 
education, or part of one, whatever time 
you’re in it. 

If you start in as a boy, of course you will 
be called a“ printer’s devil,” and you want 
to be as much so as possible. Attend to the 
drudgery that comes to you as thoroughly 
as youcan, but get through withit as quickly 
as possible, and let the boss understand 
that you are ambitious to set type. Other- 
wise he may keep you cleaning up the 
presses and sweeping the floor forever. Do 
this while you have to ; make it understood 
that you cam do it, but make it very plain 
that you don’t want to any longer than ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The editor wants me to say something 
about the temptations of a printer, the pay 
and the education required. But all this 
isn’t very different, essentially, from any 
other business. Printers do have a great 
many blue Mondays, and these, of course, 
any sensible young fellow wants to avoid. 
As to the pay—you are paid about what 
you're rol As a printer’s devil, you’re 
paid the same as any boy would be in any 
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business. When yott come to set type, per- 
haps you will earn $3 or $4 a week to stert 
with, and when you become expert you may 
earn $30 per week on plain type-setting, if 
you are very rapid. But if you make $20 a 
week, you'll do well. In a job office, you 
will be paid for your time, and a first-class 
job printer averages, I think, from $15 to $25 
a week. e must good, though. 
printer who can set attractive advertise- 
ments is right in the procession. 

Being a good business man means a good 
deal. One thing is to know your trade thor- 
oughly, and another much needed quality in 
printers is the ability to follow instructions 
and to be on time with their work. If you 
should ever become a printer who would dc 
exactly what you were told with a job of 
printing, and would deliver it on time, sharp 
—well, I don’t know what would happen to 
you. I was going to say you would make an 
everlasting fortune, but I guess you’d die. 
Such a printer as that is too good for this 
world ; the angels want him. Still, while you 
stayed here, people would appreciate you. 

he education that a man gets in a print- 
ing trade is threefold. His eyes and fingers 
and nerves get an education in handling type. 
Then he is bound to pick up general infor- 
mation. There is no place wase intelligence 
is floating around under people’s noses more 
than in a printing office. If you have a mind 
to pick it up and oe something, you get in 
touch with the whole world of business, art, 
science, and every form of activity, in a 
fashion almost as useful, and sometimes 
more practical, than you would get from a 
college education. Even if you went into 
other business, the educative value of learn- 
ing the printing business would be greater 
than learning Greek; besides, Greek is a 
dead language, and a live Roman is worth a 
dozen dead Greeks. Any printer will tell 
you that. 

The education required to start in printin 
business is not nearly so much as you will 
get from being in it. A good common school 
education may be useful or it may not. 
Sometimes a great deal you learn at school 
has to be unlearned before you can get on 
the track in any practical business. This is 
so in printing. If you have learned all about 
punctuation at school, you will probably be 
not much better off on that point in a print- 
ing office than if you had learned nothing at 
all. School punctuation is one thing and 
printing office punctuation is another, and 
sensible, reasonable punctuation is still an- 
other thing which we haven’t quite reached 
yet in typography, but they come nearer to 
it in some of the great monthly magazines, 
the Century, for example, than they do any- 
where else. 

Every printing office has its own rules for 
“style,” as it is called, and every proof- 
reader, editor, publisher and foreman is like- 
ly to be more or less of a crank and have his 
own pet squeak on questions of punctuation. 
The Set way to learn is to jump right into a 
printing office and learn as you go; no mat- 
ter how little you know, if you want to be- 
come a printer, start right in where you are. 
Give it a good trial, and if you’re sure you 
don’t like the business, quit. But if you do 
like it, hang on and get to the top.—Wodstan 
Dixey, in the Waterbury. 


Di0GENEs was said to have hunted with a 
lantern for an honest man. The customer 
will not look for bargains in thisway. If he 
finds them it will be because those who have 
them to offer hang their own lanterns out.— 
Business. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1793, 


Over One Hundred 
Years a Favorite. 


THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY COMMER- 
CIAL GAZETTE has entered its 1o4th volume, 
with increased energy and marked improvement in 
every department. 

Since the reduction of price of the WEEKLY 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE to 50 cents a year, the circle 
of its readers has largely extended, and tens of 
thousands of the best people throughout the coun- 
try have recently become its regular subscribers. 

AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM this 
edition of the COMMERCIAL GAZETTE is unequaled 
in reaching the purchasing classes of the Central 
States, and the advertising rates (character and ex- 
tent of circulation considered) are most reasonable. 

The following unsolicited testimonial—one of 
many received from time to time—speaks for itself. 


THE COMMERCIAL GAZETTE CO., 
CINCINNATI. 





G. CAMERER 
VINELESS SWEET POT ATOES, 
NORTH MADISON, Jefferson Co., Ind. 
Mz ay 9, 1896. 
Agricultural Editor CommerciaL Gazette: 

Dear Sir—! advertise in all the leading agrictltu- 
ral journals in the United States, but my advertise- 
ments of ‘‘ Vineless Sweet Potato Plants’’ in the 
ComMERcIAL GAzeTTE brought more answers, more 
orders, than all the agriculturé al —— combined, 
As an advertising medium it has no equal. 

Yours very truly, G. CAMERER. 





Sample copies, advertising rates or other information on request. 
J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tribune Building, New York. 1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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THE NEW YORK SPECIAL AGENTS. 


S. S. VREELAND was born Nov. 22, 
1854, at Jersey City, N. J., and gradu- 
ated from Rutger’s College in 1875. 
In 1884 Mr. Vreeland entered the em- 
ploy of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., where 
he remained until 1888. For three 
years of this time he had charge of the 
publication of the American News- 
yaper Directory. Later he opened a 
special agency and secured quite a 
large list of papers. About two years 
ago he became the owner of a family 
story paper, the management of which 
left him scarcely any time to devote to 
his list, and one by one, as his con- 
tracts expired, he allowed the papers 
to go into other hands. A short time 
ago he decided that he would again 
enter the special agency field. At 
present the only paper he represents is 
the Nashville, Tenn., Banner; but he 





& 
S. S. VREELAND. 

intends building up a list that will 

appeal strongly to advertisers. His 

office is in the American Tract Society 

Building. 

Mr. N. M. SHEFFIELD is one of 
the best known advertising men in 
America. For many years he con- 
ducted an advertising agency in St. 
Louis, the firm name being Sheffield 
& Stone. Mr. Sheffield has resided 
permanently in New York for quite a 
number of years, and serves his papers 
in a manner with which they have oc 
casion to be well satisfied. Although 
Mr. Sheffield disclaims that the pict- 
ure here represented was ever in- 
tended for him, yet those who know 
himadmit that, substituting an um- 
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N. M. SHEFFIELD. 
brella for the pipe and adding a pair 
of spectacles, it would become as good 
a portrait as any one need desire. Mr. 
Sheffield’s offices are in the Tribune 


Building. He represents the follow- 
ing papers : 
NEW YORK. 
DEED cccccecccnccoccoesseusseseve Express 
PEE. on ccnesveseceseseescossvces Herald 
Sic. winavensquseneienseces bas Herald 
OHIO 
UPI 5ccne) Sicceces + sees. Journal 
VIRGINIA, 
ee Ee eae Times 








NICHOLS. 


CHARLES W. 
CHARLES W. NICHOLS was born at 
Athens, Ga., Oct. 28, 1870, and was 
educated at the State University at 
that place. His first work was on the 
Athens Banner, in its advertising de- 
partment, in 1887. In 1888 and for 
six years thereafter he worked for the 
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advertising department of Nichols & 
Holliday, advertising managers of the 
Journal, and owners of the Sunny 
South and the Southern Farm, all of 
Atlanta. He ‘‘located” in New York 
July 1, 1895. His office is at 23 Park 
Row. He now represents: 


ALABAMA. 
Montgomery......... Southern Agriculturist 
FLORIDA, 
aN Gate csdeaune’ The Metropolis 

GEORGIA. 
bdeeeasesevoeseecesecceceneees Tribune 
PE sw ndcicidcccetousievinesedies Banner 
MUGn sss cecsseveseces ee Times-Recorder 





Southern Cultivator and 
ixie Farmer 
KENTUCKY. 


DNs Sicavbanan a5 saahanwsdw wars Standard 
NEW YORK. 
Mew Vork.....ccccvccees Faulkner’s Magazine 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Sl ptinuieneéxcndheticeddid The Caucasian 
Raleigh .................... Biblical Recorder 
VIRGINIA. 
ee Mission Journal 
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RALPH RAPPE M’KEE. 

RALPH RApPE MCKEE was born at 
Upper Sandusky, O., in 1865. His 
parents moved to Dayton shortly after. 
Mr. McKee’s first newspaper work 
was with the Farmer's Home, of Day- 
ton, O. After several years’ connec- 
tion with the home office as secretary, 
he came to New York as its Eastern 
manager. He is now a special agent, 
with offices in the Times Building, 
and represents the following publica- 
tions: 


ARIZONA. 
Pheenix.......Stockman, Farmer and Feeder 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington.............. The Silver Knight 









GEORGIA. 





RGAE 506 cccccccescceceses eee Illustrator 
MISSOURI. 
Kansas City....Grocers’ Journal of Com- 
merce. 
MONTANA, 
Balen... cccrssevcved Stockman and Farmer 
OHIO. 
Ro ckscscinetescncascesesxeseets Journal 





Dayton Farmer’s Home 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia ............++- Household News 
TEXAS. 
Fort Worth......... Stock and Farm Journal 
VIRGINIA, 

a, TT OT EN Ee 
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FRANK S. SMITH. 


MR. FRANK S. SMITH was born in 
Brooklyn May 7, 1867. After gradu- 
ating from Latimer’s Business College 
he went with the New York Sz in 
1885. In 1889 he joined the expedi- 
tion sent out by the New York World 
to explore the old cliff dwellings in 
New Mexico and Arizona. After 
spending a year there he returned to 
New York and took a position in the 
advertising department of the New 
York Sun, which he held until Janu- 
ary, 1896, resigning to become a special 
agent. He is identified with Mr. J. C. 
Bush’s agricultural list, and, in addi- 
tion, represents : 

ILLINOIS. 





Chicago..........¢ Farm, Field and Fireside 
WEES +. + sctetrnauccunminae Western Rural 
NEW JERSEY. 

POI 6.016.000 060006 6000500 Daily Advertiser 

oe 


Tue ad that is too smoothly written will 
not leave a ripple on the reader’s memory. 
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THE CHEAPENING OF JOURNAL- 
By Louis Windmuller. 

Five hundred years have elapsed 
since the birth of Johannes Gutenberg, 
inventor of the art of printing, which 
soon enabled a man to reproduce more 
in a day than he could have written in 
a year. Movable types have done 
more to develop the human mind than 
could be accomplished by anything ex- 
isting in the 5,ooo years preceding them. 
Their power to spread good and evil 
report has increased with every im- 
provement, by which a multiplication 
of impressions was facilitated, until the 
influence of those who wield it has be- 
come greater than that of the nominal 
rulers of the world. Macaulay said 
that a free press has done more for lib- 
erty and civilization in England than 
the magna charta and bill of rights 

Some twenty-five years ago paper 
made of wood pulp came into general 
use; it absorbed the ink more readily 
than rag paper, and thus permitted cyl- 
inder steam presses to print news and 
illustrations on the endless rolls of this 
new material with lightning-like ra- 
pidity. Some five thousand papers were 
published in the country at that time, 
against the 20,000 of the present day. 
This comparison, however, fails to give 
an adequate idea of the increase of cir- 
culation. The daily production of 
paper for news was 150 tons in 1870, 
against I,500 tons in 1895. The price 
which ruled at 14 cents per pound then 
is about two cents to-day. Two 
papers, the World of New York and 
the News of Chicago, alone consume 
150 tons of peper daily, as much as 
the whole country produced a quarter 
of a century ago. 

The decreased cost and increased 
facility of production have stimulated 
competition ; publishers have resorted 
to various devices to increase their 
circulation. Some sell for cost or even 
less, relying for profit on receipts for 
advertisemenis ; their expectations are 
not always realized, because many 
advertisers find no customers among 
readers of the cheapest publications. 

Others have tried to make their 
issues attractive by giving prominence 
to reports of vice and immorality ; but 
this practice is becoming unpopular. 
A majority of the readers of all classes 
prefer a clean to adirty sheet. The 
vile stuff will probably soon be con- 
centrated in special organs of the 
criminal classes, 
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Papers which have resorted to good 
iliustrations have generally succeeded 
in attracting many patrons. 

The extraordinary success of the 


Journal, under its new management, 


exemplifies the methods of modern 
journalism. It was probably one of 
the most-disreputable papers in this 
city; a favorite advertising medium 
for prostitutes, it contained more 
scandal than all other papers com- 
bined. It is now full of illustrations, 
not all artistic, but generally attractive 
and never indecent. A child can un- 
derstand its editorals and will laugh at 
its squibs. This publication may not 
be serious enough for editors of the 
Evening Post, who fail to appreciate 
such reportorial humor, but it captures 
the public and has doubled its circula- 
tion. 

In the few moments while we are 
permitted to turn from the seriousness 
of our occupation to the columns of a 
paper we would rather be amused than 
wearied. Because he appreciated this 
the shrewd editor of the New York 
Sun made his paper so popular. In 
Chicago, where they are generally 
abreast of the times, every daily has 
been reduced to a cent a copy, and all 
contain some illustrations, even the 
Tribune, This is now, as it ever has 
been, one of the best papers in the 
country, and has increased its circula- 
tion by some 20,000 copies since 
adopting these measures. It seems 
that with the exception of a limited 
number, patronized by a special class, 
every daily paper will be obliged to 
follow this example. 

The sale of paper for books has di- 
minished; that the consumption has de- 
creased is partly due to the increased 
circulation of journals, some of which 
have begun to publish novels But 
the chief cause is the enormous in- 
crease of the circulation of magazines; 
the combined monthly sales of A/t- 
sey’s and the Cosmofolitan alone exceed 
a million copies. Their price has 
been reduced to ten cents a copy and 
the cost of mailing them is a trifle 
when compared with the postage on 
books. 

The cheapening of periodicals 
brings good literature within the reach 
of the most humble, and gradually 
educates them toa higher level ; mean- 
while publishers who tail to appreciate 
the drift of events will suffer until they 
have adapted themselves to the new 
order of things, 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
1 do not recollect just at genet who it was 
that commended the literary style of 
Southey’s “Life of Nelson,” ause in 


reading it he did not have to notice the style 
at all, but was enabled to get at the facts and 
conclusions of the author with the utmost 
ease. But the anecdote contains within it 
some lessons which the advertiser can take 
to heart. 

The best advertisers of the day deprecate 
advertisements that are, so to speak, too lit- 
erary. Like Southey, they aim rather to 
rivet the attention of the reader to the facts 
in the advertisement than by any mere word 
jugglery distracting it from the article ad- 
vertised, and compelling it to dwell on how 
itis advertised. For the advertisement of to- 
day is not a literary effort, from the mere 
reading of which we are to get enjoyment, 
We read * The Eve of St. Agnes,” of Keats, 
for the literary pleasure there is in it; but 
we read an advertisement of Pears’ Soap with 
the intention of discovering in what way we 
would be benefited by using said soap. Con- 
yes yeep we want no vivid word-painting, 
only a succinct statement of facts. 

It is a mistake to class the advertisement 
as a species of literary effort. It resembles 
more the brief of a lawyer arguing a case. It 
ignores everything in the world except its 
own specialty. Its object is to sell goods, 
and the more goods it sells the better adver- 
tisement it is, however, nn nec | it may > 
pear to the lovers of classical English. In 
literature much of the pleasure derived comes 
from the perfection of form in which it is 
presented to us. We admire the melodious 
meter of Tennyson, the stately march of 
Macaulay’s sentences, the warm Creole 
word-painting of Lafcadio Hearn. But in 
advertising the form is of little importance, 
provided it is the form that appeals to the 
popular mind. It is a mistake, as I have al- 
ready remarked, to class the advertisement 
as a species of literary effort. It is an injus- 
tice to both the advertisement and to litera- 
ture. 

But in so far as literary character implies 
clearness and terseness, a proper attention to 

rammar and syntax, advertisements should 

ave literary character. Nothing is ever 
on. it seems to me, by ignoring these. A 

agrant error in grammar or construction 
may pass the eyes of many people ; but those 
whose trade is worth most are apt to get from 
it an impression that the advertiser is unedu- 
cated and ill-bred, an impression that it will 
take dozens of good advertisements to dis- 
sipate.—Oscar Herzberg, in Art in Adver- 
tising. 


sceingiencaichililisammomontenticn 
FROM TREE TO NEWSPAPER. 

A British contemporary mentions an in- 
teresting experiment which was tried by a 
progressive newspaper, the aim being to 
show in how short a time the entire pro- 
cess ol ee and printing could be 
accomplished. A poplar tree, in the forest, 
was taken as a beginning. To chop, strip 
and load in a boat the necessary quantity 
of wood took three hours; manufacturing 
the pulp occupied twelve hours; making 
the pulpinto paper took five hours; trans- 
porting the manufactured paper to the news- 
paper office eighty minutes ; while, to finish 
up with, on the paper thus produced with 
utmost speed one thousand copies of the 
journal were printed in ten minutes, making 
in all for the whole process, from tception 
to completion, just twenty-two hours.—Pazer 
Digest. 
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AT THE CAPITOL, 

Through the liberality of Congress the 
newspaper men at the Capitol have ample 
facilities for the ; rosecution of their work, 
but until recently the members of the frater- 
nity whose duties take them into the uptown 
departments of the government have not 
been so well provided for in that respect. 
This latter class received more consideration 
at the hands of ex-Secretary Whitney than 
ever before. By his direction asmall section 
of the corridor near the entrance to the office 
of the Secretary of the Navy was set apart 
for their exclusive use and control. It was 
furnished with a fine long table and a suffi- 
cient number of comfortable chairs, and sub- 
sequently a large walnut bulletin board was 
provided for the display of the news of the 
day. From that day to the present this cor- 
ner has been recognized as the headquarters 
of the newspaper men looking after the exec- 
utive transactions of the government, and 
throughout the day one or more of the craft 
may be seen at workthere, To guard against 
intrusion, the reportorial sanctum was in- 
closed by a bright brass rail on one of its 
two open sides, and by the model of the 
coast defense ship Monterey on the other. 
The quarters were small but comfortable. 
Their early drawbacks were inadequate 
light and defective ventilation. But now, 
thanksto the thoughtfulness of Chief Engi- 
neer Baird, superintendent of the State, War 
and Navy Departments building, these im- 
portant deficiencies were supplied ——o 
past week. A large electric fan has been 
= over the desk warranted to supply 
cool drafts of pure air throughout the sum- 
mer, and a line of shaded electric lights has 
been placed over the table. 

These lights are so well arranged that 
while they furnish complete illumination for 
the writing space on the table, there is an en- 
tire absence of glare therefrom on the faces 
of the men engaged in writing. Outside of 
the Capitol no such facilities for the press are 
provided in any other department of the Gov- 
ernment.— Washington Star. 


—_+o+____ 
AN 182 NEWSPAPER. 

An interesting relic of bygone days was 
brought into the Boston Herald office re- 
cently and attracted considerable interest 
among members of the staff. It was the 
Washington Federa/ist, a small four-column 
folio, printed Monday, May 24, 1802, con- 
taining an announcement of the death at Mt. 
Vernon of Martha Washington. The two 
inside pages of the paper are surrounded 
with turned column rules as a mark of 
esteem. The following death notice ap- 
peared at the head of the editorial column of 
the paper: 

“‘ Died—At Mt. Vernon on Saturday even- 
ing last, Mrs. Martha Washington, widow of 
the late illustrious General George Washing- 
ton. To those amiable and Christian virtues 
which adorn the female character, she added 
the dignity of manners, superiority of under- 
standing, a mind intelligent and elevated. 
The silence of respectful grief is our best 
eulogy.” 

The paper was published by W. A. Rind 
& Company, and contained among other 
things a report of the proceedings of Con- 
gress ‘‘ continued.” —Boston Herald. 

sah aawemmins 

A STRAIGHT line is the shortest distance 
from one point to another ; and plain, straight- 
forward statements in advertising reach the 
reader’s reason more quickly than the round- 
about sort.—Fed Scarboro. 
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WINDOW DRESSING. 

The descriptions and suggestions for win- 
dow dressing which follow are clipped from 
various publications. They are given for 
what they are worth. Perhaps some ener- 
getic retailers can glean from them sugges- 
tions of value: 

In decorating a window with puffed cheese 
cloth, care should be observed that the pins 
used to hold itin place are sodrivenin as to be 
invisible when the work is completed, and 
that the cloth does not come in contact with 
the metallic part of an electric lamp. 

For light colored spring neckwear, a floor 
cover and background of purple gives an ef- 
fective contrast ; the same result may be at- 
tained also by white drapery, but Bee Fe 
each scarf or unit of scarfs with a piece of 
purple crepe paper, folded in a circular 
shape. 

A spring opening window for a display of 
clothing may be put in as a bower of green. 
Light strips of wood may form an arbor, and 
the whole becovered with cloth of the proper 
shade. Artificial palm branches may be 
plentifully used to decorate the construction 
and form a background, 

A handy fixture for the shoe window is 
made by an upright fastened on a standard 
and reaching close to the ceiling. Several 
cross pieces are then nailed to this, short 
ones at top and bottom and long ones in the 
mi he shoes are hung from the ends 
of the cross sections. This fixture can be 
draped to please. 

As a catchy window display a reproduction 
of Romeo and Juliet can be made with good 
effect. The floor of the window should be 
covered with excelsior dipped in green paint 
to represent grass. Walks may be made with 
sand and gravel. Cover one end of the win- 
dow with cheese cloth puffed. Make a bal- 
cony having a floor, a peaked roof, pillars at 
the corners and railing all round. This 
should be fastened to the end of the window 
just mentioned two feet or so from the floor, 
according to the height of Romeo. If a gen- 
eral stock is carried use handkerchiefs and 
other small articles in place of cheese cioth. 
Cover the roof of the balcony, say, with fold- 
ed handkerchiefs. Drape the pillars with 
handkerchief cornucopias. In the balcony 
and leaning over the railing place a prettily- 
dressed doll. Down below, and looking up 
at Juliet, have a boy doll with a pasteboard 
guitar, which any womarg can make. If you 
want to add a little humor, mark out an 
imitation board fence on cardboard and place 
it across the rear of the window. Have an 
artist paint in white the outlines of two 
scared cats on black cardboard, cut them out 
and fasten on top of the fence, having them 
looking towards Romeo. Festoon the corners 
and ceiling with Turkish towels gathered 
like fans. Group shoes on the floor, with 
nice price cards. 

A neat method of arranging shoes is on a 
series of steps. These steps may be built 
diagonally across both of the two back cor- 
ners of the window, small at the top and 
broad at the bottom. Cover with cloth to 
suit. 

In displaying windows it is well to have an 
idea of perspective. A raised floor, balcony 
or platform at the rear always looks well, 
with draperies close together, the front being 
open and clear. . 

Mirrors as backgrounds have their faults, 
although most operators deem themselves in 
great luck if they are privileged to employ 
them. Mirrors expose all sides of the model, 
figure or whatever happens to be in the dis- 
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play, and so there can be no front and back, 
or no side which is not intended for the pub- 
lic to see. A very creditable Easter trim was 
— by a failure of the operator to observe 
this trait of mirrors. A large and elaborate- 
ly decorated design hung in the middle of the 
window, and when looked at from straight 
in front the trim was not bad, but if viewed 
from one side the reflection of the back of the 
design marred the effect seriously. 

Green goes well with most anything, and 
vines entwined in some way around the win- 
dow add a freshness that is pleasing. 

R. Stritt, La Crosse, Wis., describes a 
glove window which he arranged by trim- 
ming the background with white cheese 
cloth, as well as the floor in inregular puff- 
ings. From the center of the background 
wires were fastened and brought to each side 
of the window frame, the distance between 
the wires being about the length of a glove. 
Over each side of the wires the gloves were 
hung, one row being of a light shade, then a 
dark, and so alternated, and the floor filled 
in with gloves hung from nickel stands. A 
show card displayed was worded, ** A Glove 
Harvest Waiting for Reapers.” 


- - i al 
GETTING FREE ADS. 

There are at present many schemes to ob- 
tain free advertising space in the form of 
reading notices, which to a casual observer 
would pass unnoticed and be read with in- 
terest as an item of news. That responsible 
firms are not loath to use these means to ad- 
vertise their wares is a fact. One of the 
cleverest of the reading notices which has ap- 
peared lately is one where an old lady had 
four daughters, each possessed of a dress 
which had gone out of style. These young 
ladies having received an invitation to a 
grand reception were at a loss how to man- 
age in the matter of dress. They could not 
afford to purchase new ones, and to appear 
in their last year’s costume was simply out of 
the question, ‘Their mother being a prudent 
old lady solved the question by purchasing 
four bottles of —— dye, and by siedion each 
dress anew made her daughters happy by 
being the envy of the ladies present. The 
latest epistle to the Home Department comes 
from Miss Carrie Ashton Johnson, of Rock- 
ford, Ill. While suggesting hints to house- 
wives on the artistic decoration of a home the 
desire to advertise Leicestershire body brus- 
sels carpet, Asiatic silk, Roman floss, Boston 
art silk (a new fabric on the market) is ap- 
parent. These articles are already largely 
advertised in a legitimate way, but reading 
notices help along, especially when they are 
obtained free. Accompanying Miss John- 
son’s manuscript is a printed form in shape 
of an order, which states if the article is ac- 
ceptable a year’s subscription to the paper 
will be sufficient remuneration for the con- 
tribution. Carrie is interested in booming 
the above named carpets, Asiatic silk, Roman 
floss, and Boston art silk, all of which she 
covers in one short article entitled, ‘* Decor- 
ative Hints ;”’ and all she wants in payment 
is a subscription to the paper, so she can 
check up the insertion, send it to the adver- 
tiser and get her pay. Verily the new woman 
is ye date, and it behooves editors to be 
on the watch for their wily schemes.—Com- 
mercial Union. 
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Tue houses that secure fame for their busi- 
ness by conspicuous and persistent advertis- 
ing will go on absorbing the trade of their 
competitors who do not use that means of 
obtaining publicity. That is inevitabte and 
irresistible.—'. Y. Sun 
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ONE CLIENT, whose advertising Imanage, 
pays me over $3,000 a year, and it pays him to do 
it. He will spend this year between $25,000 and 
$30,000. I told him I thought his business could 
be increased $100,000 in the year. At the present 
rate of increase it will probably go to $150,000. 

His store, goods, methods, were right—his 
advertising was wrong. Now it is right, and he is 
getting the trade he deserves. Next year we will 
get a $200,000 increase. 

lam not a theoretical man. I don’t pretend 
to be a “brilliant” writer. Writing is the least 
part of the service I render. I claim only one 
merit for my work—it brings results. I can 
prove it, 

I want to hear from business men who are 
losing ground, from those who are dissatisfied, 
from those who could handle more business if 
they had it. 

I want to hear from the man who is willing 
to pay a good price for actual results. 


If he can satisfy me that his business deserves my best efforts, I will 
undertake to increase his profits, If heisspending from $5,000 to $10,000 
a year he can afford to pay me $300 to $500 a year for counsel and acvice. 

If he is spending from $10,0co 10 $30,000, he can afford to pay me 
$500 to $1,000 a year for couns: land advice. 

If he has nerve enough to send me his check 
in advance, I will agree to refund the money if, 
at the end of the year, it can be shown that I have 
not made or saved for him DOUBLE the amount 
of my fec. I believe Ican show that I have 
made and saved ten times the amount. 

I know what I can do. I shall not undertake 
the impossible. If I am not sure, I will not accept 


the business. 
I refer to R.G.DUN & CO. 


Charles Austin Bates, 
Vanderbilt Bidg., * &* #* New York. 







































ADVERTISING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Cape Town, May 1, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Surely the richest country in the world 
must be represented by the advertiser. 
Within the past few years the advertising 
art has made wonderful headway here. 
There are three daily newspapers in Cape 
Town and three or four in Johannesburg, 
and others in other up-country cities. Of 
recent months the papers are chock full of 
advertisements, leaving hardly space enough 
for the news. 

The newspapers in Cape Town and up 
country do not have to solicit advertise- 
ments. Advertisers come to the | 
offices, sign the contracts, and call with the 
copy every time achange is desired. How 
different it is in America! The leading 
newspaper in Southern Africa is undoubt- 
edly the Cape 7imes, established almost at 
the time of the first British settlement. The 
Cape Argus and the South African 7eée- 
graph are the other daily papers. The 
Times and Telegraph are morning papers 
and the Argus is ~~ | The 7Jelegraph 
is a new pu lication, and has caused some 


competition for the other old-establ 
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INSURANCE VERSE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 17, 1896. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The verses in the inclosed 





4 . 
advert 





** A word to the wise is sufficient,” 
Is a maxim we’ve frequently heard ; 
And now what we want is amaxim 
To tell us just what is that word. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


Well, the word is “y a short one, 
And its meaning is far from obscure ; 
It enjoins all dutiful fathers, 
While they still have good health, to 
INSURE. 
—Penn Mutual Life. 


All varieties of sound insuranee may be 
had of the 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE. 
HOME OFFICE: 
921 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








papers. The Argus management own and 
publish newspapers in three up-country 
cities. The Star is their publication at 
Johannesburg. 

Out-of-door advertising is being inaugu- 
rated in Cape Town and other cities. Quite 
asuccess has been made. Local firms ad- 
vertise in this manner, as do also some well- 
known English and American advertisers. 
As this is an English colony, it stands to 
reason that most everything of fame in Eng- 
land will be brought here. Among the 
leading out-of-door advertisers by posters 
is Nestle’s Swiss Milk. Fry’s Cocoa is also 
extensively advertised by poster and news- 
paper. Ayer’s preparations are having quite 
arun all through this country, caused by 
their large newspaper and other advertising. 
“H. O.” is seen on two-sheet posters. The 
well-known phrase, “‘I want some more,” 
attracts the | rene may in South Africa as 
much as in America or Europe. Allen & 
Ginter’s Virginia Brights are seen here on 
gayly-colored posters and signs the same as 
in Egypt and other countries. It makes a 
person feel at home in seeing so many famil- 
lar signs and advertisements. A _ favorite 
way of advertising by poster here is for the 
merchant to have printed in big ty pe,‘ Police 
Notice,” and iivwing in smaller type, 
“and so does every one else, that Jones’ 
boots are the best value.’’ Another mode is 
to head the poster or newspaper ad with 
“Plunder,” and then the wording goes on 
to tell of a big reduction sale. 

Newspapers carry but one or two big ads, 
and usually of local firms. Sunlight Soap is 
advertised heavily around the country, as is 
Pears’ Soap. The Pears people are putting 
up signs in South Africa similar to the style 
of Brook's Scourene commonly seen in 
America. A new advertising sign seen here 
is a rooster crowing, ‘* Have you used Pears’ 
Soap this autiien? Lewis GARRISON. 
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REASON ENOUGH. 


Stanzer—I wonder why poets are called 

ards ? 

Rhymer—Because their productions are so 
generally barred from the magazines and 
newspapers.— 7own Topics. 

‘ ne 


A BAKING powder manufacturer should 
have his advertisements leavened with seuse. 











strike me as aclever bit of insurance adver- 
tising. AMB, 


emeneeiililaianee 
OUR KINDERGARTEN. 
Crete, Neb., May 14, 1896. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

During ten years of service in publishing 
a country newspaper the writer finds that 
firms which advertise a few seasonable arti- 
cles at*bargain prices are invariably pleased 
with the results. Those that follow the plan 
systematically, changing their ads often, are 
harvesters in my little advertising world. 
But very often, after becoming satisfied that 
this is the winning style of advertising, the 
average merchant becomes an irregular ad- 
vertiser. He can no longer tell the editor to 
‘“‘write up something,” as in the old days. 
He must himself select the articles to be 
‘sap oes and decide on their prices. Usually 

e dreads the task of writing an ad, and pro- 
crastinates from day to day. Though an 
ardent believer in judicious advertising he is 
thus debarred from freely and sagularly par- 
ticipating in it—illustrating anew the axiom: 
“* A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
How to handle this kind of an advertiser so 
as to make him profitable is an enigma dif- 
ficult to solve, but his signature to a yearly 
contract is usually easily obtained, and is no 
doubt the true haven of refuge for the shrewd 
publisher. NorMAN JACKSON, 

Publisher Herald, 





WANTS NOVELTIES. 
Office of Leonarp SavaGe, 
95 Wellington Street, Room 2. 
SHERBROOKE, P. Q., May 11, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am after ad novelties all the time, but am 
surprised at the few who advertise such in 
Printers’ Ink. I should call it the best me- 
dium to reach customers and salesmen. Just 
now I am after manufacturers of ad fans in 
United States, but have no idea where to find 
them. Can you post me? 

LEONARD SAVAGE 
sicassiinhipicillinats deer ccaacises 

TALK used to be cheaper before the world 
got to be so busy. Now the fewer words 
used the more valuable the speech—espe- 
cially in an ad.—Ciothier and Furnisher. 
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SHOW WINDOW SIGHTS. 
Boston, Mass., May 17, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Merchants are fast finding out that it has 
become necessary to have other attractions 
in their windows besides the display of goods 
in order to catch the second sight of the 
passer-by. Many effective and cheap oddi- 
ties can be obtained with little trouble and at 
small expense that make good catches for the 
show window. 

A Boston dealer not long ago made a col- 
lection of the newest things made of paper, 
and in his window were paper matches some- 
what resembling the old-fashioned taper, 
sheets of paper soap for travelers’ use, a rim 
of a bicycle wheel made of compressed paper, 
and paper lead pencils that did not require a 
knife to sharpen. 

An enterprising hatter imported from 
Mexico a fancy straw sombrero, the expense 
being mostly in the express charges. Aftera 
notice in the newspapers, it attracted much 
attention, and served to make his stylish 
straws look all the more jaunty. 

Another firm at the Hub had a long run 
on war relics by arranging with one of the 
G. A. R. posts, the veterans loaning them 
whatever they wished to display in their 
windows. A piece of the limb of a tree with 
several minie balls imbedded in it created the 
most curiosity. 

The most novel sight seen in many a day 
at the modern Athens was a druggist’s idea 
to attract trade to his soda fountain. The 
large plate-glass front was converted into a 
rivulet. By means of piping along the top 
of the window a spray from small perfora- 
tions constantly me yed on the pane and 
trickled down in little streams covering the 
entire glass. Nothing could seem more cool- 
ing or refreshing, and at night under the 
electric light the sight was almost dazzling. 

An amusing incident in show window dis- 
play came to light in the Yankee metropolis 
a few days ago. It was noticed that the res- 
taurants and cafes advertised quite often 
their “‘ Green Turtle Soup To-morrow ”’ wit 
an enormous live turtle, and a little quiet in- 
vestigation revealed the fact that this same 
turtle had induced the purchase and eating 
of thousands of plates of supposed turtle 
soup. It was rented out by its owner at so 
much a day to pose in the window, only to 
be removed the next day to another place in 
another part of the city. The soup could be 
made much easier and cheaper with a little 
fresh veal, but his turtleship cid duty in 
whetting appetites. 

Oddities make good window attractions. A 
small alligator always draws a crowd. 
Guinea pigs, pet rabbits, and the various 
species of squirrels in flying wheel cages are 
often met with in show window ornamenta- 
tion and sometimes monkeys may be seen in 
their cute antics, but all these require much 
care and attention, and for that reason are 
not so desirable as a large giobe of gold 
fish or an aquarium with a spraying fount- 
ain attached, ERALD DEANE. 
——_— +o 

IN EARLY DAYS. 


The unique methods of imparting color to 
papers in the early days of the art are 
amusing. One of the most interesting is a 
patent, issued in the former part of this cent- 
ury to an Englishman, for a mode of color- 
ing paper pulp by mixing with it snuff, bran, 
hay, or any substance possessing the color 
which was desired to be imparted to the 
paper.—Pafper Digest. 
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IDENTIFIED. 
Office of ) 
Haran Pace HussBarp, | 

Designer of Artistic and Effective 

dvertising 


Workshop, 38 Times Building, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
May 14, 1896. J 


Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

In response to your query, “* Who is it ?’’ in 
your issue of May 13th, the same being over a 
small half-tone, would say that I remember 
distinctly all the facts about the photograph 
from which it was taken. 





It is Charles H. Eddy, located in 
building, now representing the 
Wisconsin and Boston Transcript, and was 
taken when he was dressed up as the old 
woman in the shoe at a charitable fair in the 
then new Music Hall in Boston, over thirty 


our own 
ilwaukee 


years ago. Whether he liked the dolls or 
not, he sold them by the hundred. Yours 
truly, H. P. Husparp. 


-* 
MISLEADING DISPLAY LINES. 
New York, May 18, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
It must have been an amateur ad writer 
who wrote this ad for the Manhattan 
Clothing Company, whose entire business is 


NO 


EXTRA CHARGE OF ANY KIND 
FOR 


CREDIT. 


OUR HIGH GRADE 


CLOTHING 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN 
AND YOUTHS. 
Easy Weekly or Monthly Payments. 
MANHATTAN CLOTHING CO., 


WEE ¥.-2 eee 


| 
| OPEN EVENINGS TILL 9o0’clock. | 

















a credit business, and made the display lines 
read ‘*No Credit. Clothing.” If anything 
is more calculated than this to drive away 
the reader looking for credit, I should like 
to see it. YNX. 


Tue science of advertising is being devel- 
oped, largely owing to the increase of the 
special literature now devoted to it. Adver- 
tising has, by no means, deteriorated with 
the advent of cheap literature.— British and 
Colonial Printer. 
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FROM TOM REED’S STATE. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of May 131 read with inter- 
est the article headed, ‘*‘A Great Newspaper 
Directory.” The publication referred to 
was Rowell’s American Newspaper Direct- 
ory. The writer has heard and read a great 
deal of hard talk about Rowell and his Di- 
rectory, but, from my experience as manager 
of the Eapress, | can say Ihave found no 
one easier or finer to deal with than Rowell. 
When his agency became convinced that the 
Express had only one price for space in its 
columns, it had, and has, no trouble in get- 
ting its full rates. 

As for circulation ratings in the Directory, 
I have for years furnished a detailed state- 
ment of the average circulation of the Zz- 
press for a full year, and have never failed 
to get the correct average insezted in the 
book. For years the E.xfress had no adver- 
tisement in the book, but this fact never 
made any difference so far as the insertion of 
its statement was concerned. For the past 
two years it has paid the Directory $10 per 
year for a small pearl notice under its de- 
scription in the body of the book, and 
would pay considerably more rather than 
have it omitted. A. W. LauGuHLtn, 

Manager Evening Express, 
ortland, Me. 


+o 
TO INDUCE PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 
New York, May 19, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 6 of your issue of May 20th you 
refer tocertain extra commissions allowed to 
general advertising agents by certain desig- 
nated papers for the purpose of inducing 
prompt remittances. 

In addition to the papers named by you I 
have knowledge that extra commissions for 
prompt payment, beyond the usual commis- 
sion allowed to general advertising agents, 
are offered as specified against the names of 
the papers enumerated below: 

Brockton, Mass., Enterprise, 10 per cent. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Farm Yournal, 5 per 
cent. 

Kansas City, Mo., Star, 2 per cent. 

New York, N. Y., Cosmopolitan, 2 per cent. 

Augusta, Me., The Vickery & Hill List, 6 
per cent. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Agricultural Efpit- 
omist, 2 per cent. 

I don’t know how far the system of extra 
discount for prompt payment is going to ex- 
tend, but I do know that it is already pretty 
thoroughly established. I am 

A FRIEND OF Prompt SETTLEMENTS. 


—_———_ #@e 
THE DECISION CRITICISED. 
Rep Bank, N. J., May 15, 1896. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

Your selection of the ** best’? Teapot ad 
for April opens the question as to what is the 
basis of judgment. If it is skill in writing 
and dealing an ad that will “* sell goods,’ 
your judgment is open to pretty solid objec- 
tion ; for the Home Fournal ads acquire their 
selling value from mere prestige of the paper 
and not in the least from the skill of the ad- 
smith. Any third-class office boy knows that 
the big circulation is the biggest ad and the 
same boy would have sense enough to state 
the figures in a full page. 

Being a green-horn I’m no doubt wrong. I 
would call the best ad one that succeeded best 
with a difficult problem. One that would 
best sell an unknown article or had much op- 
position. One that had to be pulled up by its 
own boot straps. E, FRENCH, 


THE CHARACTER OF ADS. 
WE tincToN, Kas., May 13, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Does not Printers’ Ink think the char- 
acter of a paper may be ascertained to a 
certain extent by the advertisements it in- 
serts? I think that a reader of a paper, in 
glancing over itsad columns and seeing so 
many fake ads and offers of obscene litera- 
ture, would be turned against that paper. 
These ads were formerly accepted only by 
sensational and sporting papers, but now of 
late, in this era of circulation and advertis- 
ing,even our cleanly (?) dailies and maga- 
zines are tainted with them. Of course they 
bring revenue to the ey but they do 
a gross injury to the honest advertisers, for 
when a reader casts his eye along that de- 

artment he drops the paper in disgust, 
leaving the ad that carries weight un- 
noticed. 

The time is coming when genuine adver- 
tisers (not swindlers) will inquire into the 
character ofa paper in regard to the quality 
of ads it receives. C. HARKER RHODES. 


——_~+or 
WORDS OF WISDOM. 
Macuias, Me., May 11, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

_In the account of the proceedings of the 
sixth annual meeting of the Maine Phar- 
maceutical Association on page 55, you will 
see that Mr. Siston P. Evans, of Dover, Me., 
puts in a good word for your paper. He 
says: “* Every dealer (druggist) should read 
Printers’ Ink, published in New York. It 
is the best journal of the kind I have seen, 
and a careful study of it must result in great- 
ly improving your methods and ideas of ad- 
vertising your business.” 





E. W. MitcHe.t. 


me 
OF CANADIAN ORIGIN. 
BurFa.o, N. Y., May 14, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I notice on page 26 of your issue of May 
13 an article describing a device employed 
the Buffalo 77mes for registering their 
circulation while the paper is on the press, 
the figures being in full view of people pass- 
ing the 7mes building. The Toronto 7e/e- 
gram (Toronto, Canada) has been using a 
machine on identically the same principle 
for the past ten or fifteen years, the figures 
showing in the street window. 


J. H. Ince. 


——__+o+—__—_ 
A MEMORY OF HELMBOLD. 

A Philadelphia concern is advertising a 
tonic which they call ‘‘ Helmboldo.” he 
name brings to mind H. T. Helmbold, who, 
with his drug store at 596 Broadway, his bold 
advertisements, his coach and six, and last 
but by no means least, his handsome wife, 
cut quite g figure in this town twenty years 
ago. The little man was sensational in con- 
ducting his business, and he amassed a fort- 
une. He was a bon vivant and what is called 
a“ good fellow.”” He would give entertain- 
ments to members of the press and to cthers, 
and, to amuse the crowd, he would “ open 
champagne ’’ by throwing the bottles toward 
the ceiling, allowing them to fall on the mar- 
ble floor of his store. Great in his way was 
Helmbold, and “ Buchu” was his profit.— 
New York Home fournal. 





A prop of ink makes millions think, 
The saze said long ago; 

But bear in mind it’s the printers’ kind 
That makes your business grow. 














A WRITER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Once I wrote a page 
’Twas a grewsome thing! 
Homicide and suicide, 
Blood and poisoning ! 
Took it to a manager ; 
How he shook his head ! 
“* Dialogue has merit, but 
*Tisn't Art!’’ he said. 


Straight I wrote a novel, then, 
Psychological, 

Scientific, mystic, weird, 
Neological. 

Published ’twas—at my expense— 
Down it fell like lead: 

Oshkosh 77bune noticed it— 
“?Tisn’t Art !’’ they said. 


Then I penned an epic grand ; 
In it I told how 

Everything has happened from 
Genesis to now. 

Yet the critics howled it down, 
Roared in accents dread, 

While they shook their frowsy locks, 
“?Tisn’t Art !’’ they said. 


Then I sought a printer out, 
Had the whole thing “ pied,” 
Published it in green and white, 
Weird designs inside. 
What it meant I never knew, 
All the nation read, 
Critics hailed it with delight— 
“This is Art!’ they said. 
—Puck. 


er. 
WELL STATED. 


In the Minneapolis Journal of May 13th is 
an interview with Mr. J. R. Gordon, treasur- 
er of the Minneapolis Dry Goods Co., from 
which the following statements are taken: 

‘For the amount of money expended we 
are satisfied that we have gotten the best re- 
sults from daily newspaper advertising of all 
the many different kinds open to the adver- 
tiser. Our reason for this is, we see imme- 
diate returns, and immediate returns are 
what we are after. There’s a great deal of 
advertising done on general principles, but 
the man who is paying out his money for 
advertising wants to know for a certainty 
whether the mediums he uses are the most 
profitable, and there's nothing like returns to 
convince him on this point. One of the reasons 
why the newspaper is the best med#im is 
that the newspaper is read more extensively 
and reaches a larger number of persons who 
are unquestionably the best class of people 
and who are the ones who have the most 
money to spend. 

“*As to the kind of types, we think sufficient 
display to attract attention is all the best ad- 
vertisements need. The practice of using a 
large amount of display type suggests to our 
mind a person who sets out to tell a simple, 
straightforward story, with wild gestures and 
loud screeching that disgusts and repels 
rather than interests and attracts sensible 
people. We believe there is nothing in the 
printer’s case half so good as the old-fash- 
ioned, easily-read standard types that denote 
good taste and refined appearance. For dis- 
play matter we use the old reliable black 
gothic, in capitals and lower case, which is 
easier to read than all capitals. For bod 
matter we use a medium-sized, light-faced, 
old-style type, which is more effective than 
any black type. My personal impression is 
that these clear, nice-looking types are suit- 
able to all occasions, and, as ‘the apparel 
oft proclaims the man,’ so the character of 
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types used in advertisements proclaims the 
character of the house advertising. 

“In all our advertising we aim first and 
foremost to avoid the use of any ambiguous 
expressions and to carefully see that nothing 
is said to mislea i the reader in any way. We 
try to tell our story as simply, ps Mee and 
honestly as to be understood by everybody 
who reads, and to insure confidence in what 
we are saying. Since we began business in 
Minneapolis eight years ago, we have pur- 
sued but one policy and have steadily kept it 
in view, that the confidence of the public is 
worth more in the long run than dake, no 
matter how many the dollars be. 

“In all our advertisements we appeal prin- 
cipally to the ladies, because in our business 
by far the largest portion of our customers 
are ladies, and this is true though the things 
advertised are articles used by men. The 
ladies are our best customers. 

** Into every department and detail of our 
business we endeavor to extend the same 
policy as we do to our advertising. No sales- 
man is allowed to misrepresent an article in 
order to make a sale, and we can’t afford to 
have one policy in our advertising and an- 
other back of our counter. A big store like 
ours must be symmetrical in its policy as 
well as its arrangement. We aim to make 
our window dressing supplement our adver- 
tising with the articles ‘we are advertising 
when this is possible, and in the neatness and 
attractiveness of our store and in looking 
after the comfort of our patrons to convey 
the same impression as we wish to do in our 
advertisements. 

““We never lose sight of the fact, when 
writing our advertisements, that we are ad- 
dressing ourselves tu refined, intelligent la- 
dies, for it is to them we appeal both as to 
arrangement of matter, kind of types, what 
we say, and how we say it.” 








7 
THE PROOFREADER, 

The world will never know how much it 
owes to the readers of copy and proof. To 
them many an author owes more of his repu- 
tation than he would be willing to acknowl- 
edge. If it were not for them much of our 
literature would appear in forms by no 
means literary. Between the manuscript 
which issues from the inventive brain or the 
scholar’s workshop, and the fair and com- 
paratively flawless page which meets the 
public eye, what unnoted differences of de- 
tail! Petty and trivial these may appear ; 
but if there had been no labor of revision, 
the scholar, the sage or the poet would often 
wonder indignantly who had garbled his 
thoughts in transit and so sorely mutilated 
his paragraphs.— Literary Digest. 


—————_ ++ —____. 
ENTHUSIASM IN ADVERTISING. 

The man who, nine times out of ten, makes 
a success of his advertising is the one who 
puts into it a large share of his personal in- 
terest and enthusiasm. He may relegate the 

reparation of his matter to others, but his 
interest in the success of their efforts never 
fails. He is a pleasant man to deal with—he 
bubbles over with pride and delight when he 
gets hold of a better idea than the other fel- 
lows have—or one that he thinks is better. 
He pays his bills cheerfully, and knowing the 
value of bright ideas, doesn’t quarrel about 
prices.—A rt in Advertising. 
an 
be patrons seek another store 

at help are salesmen then? 

One little double-column ad 

Is worth a thousand men ! 
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CONTRAST IN ADVERTISING. 

Suit the character of your advertisement 
to the character of your goods. Expensive, 
refined or beautiful articles must be adver- 
tised in adignified and elegant manner. The 
public judge the character of your goods by 
the style of your advertising. It is pretty 
difficult to make people believe that you 
turn out a fine class of goods if your adver- 
tising is slovenly. Per contra, people are 
almost sure to give you credit for a thorough 
and worthy article if your advertising is 
dignified and refined. Comic advertising 
does very well for goods whose sale does not 
depend on quality, but is apt to hurt a better 
class of goods. 

Costly advertising is not necessarily the 
most effective. You might wear a hundred 
dollar overcoat up Broadway and attract little 
or no attention, but if you were to wear a ten 
dollar overcoat and turn it inside out you 
weuld probably have a howling mob after you. 

The main object in almost any advertise- 
ment is to challenge attention. To best ac- 
complish this one should study the character 
of the advertising amongst which his own isto 
appear. What one must chiefly seek is con- 
trast. Treat the other advertisements as a 
background, and whatever the rest may be 
make yours different so as to give it relief. 
This rule (7. ¢., to secure a strong contrast) 
was used by two of the greatest advertisers 
that have ever lived, viz., P. T. Barnum and 
Robert Bonner. B. PATTERSON. 


cnesiheilliccmmmeenats 
DISTRIBUTION. 
Distribution is half the battle in advertis- 
ing. No advertiser should give an order for 
advertising material until he has made up 
his mind what he is going to do with it. 
Fifty thousand pamphlets or cards can be 
made as effective as a hundred thousand, by 
being more carefully placed. Plans of dis- 
tribution should be made so promptly that 
when an addition is com leted it should be 
sent immediately to its destination, thereby 
avoidmg the inevitable waste resulting from 
buying a stock of advertising material to be 
drawn upon ina loose and indefinite man- 
ner. Distribution, while perhaps not the 
most important part of advertising, is cer- 
tainly the part most apt to be a 


————_+o> 
Tue ad of wit, 
But not of sense, 
May make a hit— 
But give offense. 


Classified Advertisements. 
Aturtaonen ts under this head, two lines or more 
witi — sanded in tne week t 25 centsaline. Must be 

in one week in advance. 
WANTS 
\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTU nusr, Racine, Wis. 
y 
2 col. 


28,000 copies ; semi-mont 
H* * Columbus, 


ALF-TONES, 1 col., $1, 2 7g BUCHER 
Y 7 ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 





ENGRAVING CO., 
Advertisements at $1 for 5 lines. 
D. LA COSTE, special newspaper represent- 
+ ative.38 Park Row, New York. Dailies only. 
"TE et VINDICATOR, Youngstown, Ohio. 8.400d., 
w. Wants first-class advertisements 
only. : 
Vag ty (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
14 “phon fg create a “ want” for prop- 
erly advertised g: 
y=] bookbinder; an all-round man ; 
understands ruling, ete. Address F. J. 
FINCK & CO., Galveston, Tex. 
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Para RS yA lead in their locality resented 
D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


\ ANTED position, web pressman and stereo- 
r; capable’ of ‘ing general ch 
best reference. Address BURROWS, Joliet, 
ANTED—Pusition with a medicine com y 

as traveling salesman and adve ing 

agent. Address “TKAVELER,” care Printers’ Ink. 

Vy JE will reproduce any cut printed Mock « - 
white paper, 1 column for 

at_6c. per ~ gy inch. BUCHER " ENG VING 

CO., Columbus, O 


pas hebeinn stock in t in the Press Claims Co., 
Vashington Pn A learn comething 
to their advan be al 


ing “ W. C.,” care 
of Printers’ Ink, New gy 


A MBITIOUS, poties Coportmnant 9 store naar 
d ger, now holding position with large co’ 
—_ wants to ~—& July ist. Thoro chly 
, all-round man, and will accept any jon 
ith "large house that will pa: 000 and have 
room at, the top. A su advertisement 
writer. “MR. Be » care > Printers’ Ink. 


W WHAT THEY DO. 

Many an advertiser gets out an edition 
of booklets or pamphlets costing hundreds of 

ollars, and then ruins the effect of the whole 

edition by putting on it a cover of sucha poor, 
du ll and t no one 
cares to look at it, and it is soon seen | pom may on 
streets, sidewalks, gutters, yards and w: 
kets. Acover plate should be of such oouetiinn. 
ly new and artistic design as to render = 
copy effective by instantly attracting the 
have a wa f preparing cover plates o 
strange yet beautiful Ey dedlens as cause thi 
to be carefully inspected and lead toa renting of 
the pamphlet. To any business man I will sub- 





ach 


mit a sketch on approval; no c if not ac- 
cepted pas returned. Give exact . wording, 
ete. W. MOSELEY, 45 Hill St. t., Elgin, ill. 


> 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


G OUTHERN CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 
Press clippings for trade jour: and adv’rs. 
- 
BOOKS. 


TANGER SIGNALS, a manual of practical mente 








for general advertisers. Price, by mail 
cents. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10’ Spruce ad ie 
New York. 


PAPER. 
M. PLUMMER & CO. grace the paper for 
this magazine. We invite correspond- 
ence with reliable houses regarding paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman — New Yor 








PREMIU UMS. 
v OU can double your cash sales by using our 
new Dresden fruit knife premiums. Suit 
any business. nee and sod neem hy 10c. 
HARVEY NOVELTY CO., W. uperior, W: 


a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ay TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Established 1877. Circulation 28,000. 


EK ; VERY ad writer and advertiser is eye 
muddy and vague. 00 the £0 require: 
ments of advertisement illustrations are our 


specialty. We are designers as well as en 
vers—will shoulder the entire burden of — 


illustrating if you say the word. Send for 
ples and prices. CHI ‘AGO PHOTO ENGRAVING ING 
CO., 79 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 








tee 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


roe the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, ¢ lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dotlar. 


UST out, MacDonald's Time-Saver. The cut- 
e¢) est novelty of the year. Will add, subtract 
or a interest on any amount from ot bn 
$4 1,000,000 for a ~~, a month ora year. 

usiness man should have one. Sample A- nail, 
sage prepaid, only 10 cents. H.C. A & 
ON, publishers, 50 Custom House Fiance Chicago. 
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PRINTERS. 


Ts ag PRESS (artistic printers), 140 W. 
23d St.. New York City. (See ad under “Ad- 
vestionnest Constructors.”) 


A. fe HAT we can do better and cheaper than 
Ringe A re i. banat eae wood and zine 
=e and prices. CHI- 

CAGO SiO PHOTO EX ENGRAVI \G co: . 79 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago. 


66 (BRAT SCOTT,” he cried, “ is it_ possible 
¥ that Johnston is the only printer on 
earth?’ No, but he is one of the very few who 
know what you want and how to get it up to 
please if you can make use of that kind of 
: rinter address, WM. JOHNSTON, Printers 
Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


~~ 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


I SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 


= TIFUL illustrations and. Magee Be. 
neh. Handsome catalogu: AMERIC ax 
ILLU STRATING CO., Newark, 


M4kez your own advertising, illustrating, em- 

lates. Engraved in one minute. 
No ctching, Particulars for stamp. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 East 33d St., New York. 


N ad without acut is like a picture without a 

d frame—lacks a great deal of force and at- 

tractiveness. Bhd e are makers of the best kind of 

advertising engravings—clear, bold and print- 

able. THE CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 
9 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 








BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


GAMPLERS—Sample copies, circulars, etc., dis- 
“tributed everywhere throuzh an organized 
force of men who furnish references. Addresses 
—— Your circulars mailed with ours. Men 

anted in all unoccupied territory. Address 
UNITED W’ F’RS & PUB. ADV. CO., Cohoes, N. Y., 
special advertisers. 


G PANISH- -AMERICAN advertising. J. Calder & 
& Co., materia | agents (postal address, 
Casilla de Correo 1399), Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic, undertake all kinds of advertising in 
this Republic and have arranged for a reliable 
service of bill posting and house-to-house cir- 
cular distributing throughout the Provinces; 

can also crib ec representation of foreign man- 
ufacturers wit liable importers and responsi- 
ble manufacturers’ agents already established. 
An interview can be arranged with their repre- 

sentative who will visit New York in June, by 
writing to J. CALDER, care Printers’ Ink, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 





—__++ 
ADDRESSES AND ) ADDRESSING. 


1 00( NAMES and = for sale, of peo- 
b le who Py oo last assessment 
ry Price 2.0. 


275a, 8. Otselic, N. Y 
2.301 Cant-ORDER: icine received in 
moe May for books, recipes and novelties 
not used yet, for $2. 8S. M. BOWLES, Woodford 
City, Vermont. 
100, 000 NAMES of | physici ians always in 
Ps, eae ted daily ; mailing 


style; price Sw . CHATTERTON & CO., 
is Williams St., New York. 


rpIMesavina mail list type, has typewriter 
large and lean ; is self-spacing ; cheap- 
pam ye mailtype made. Also acme mail: Tr, $15 
jual to $30 mailers. AM. TYPE FOUNDERS’ 
. list of branches under ‘For Sale” 
heading. 
1.000 SELECT, reliable business men’s 
1, names and addresses sent anywhere 
upon receipt of $2 cash inadvance. JOHN FOY, 


Glencoe,Ont.,sign rg circular distributor, 
epresentative of the Will A. Molton Co., of 


r 
Cleveland, oO. 
14. 000 NAMES and addresses of white 
voters in Jefferson County, Ala., 
including city of Birmingham. Official lists, 
le for recent primary election; fresh and 
reliable. We printed a few duplicates. which may 
had at 50c. per thousand names, by inclosing 
check to BAINE PRINTING COMPANY, 
Second Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


‘ys Matchless Mailer ; best and chenpest. By 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 





ee 
SPECIA L WRITING. 


83 A WEEK ; original editorials for weeklies ; 
«~ fullecomplement. “ PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 
oe ~ 
SUPPLIFS. 
va BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


INC for ete om BRUCE & COOK 190 Water 


St., New Yo 


i ee leaders of type fashions. AM. TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ CO. Branches in 18 cities. 


~TANDARD Type Foundry printing outfits, 
© type, original borders. 200 Clark St., Chicago. 


(= JK engraving plates. We make standard 
new and recoat old aes at money saving 
prices. HIRD MFW. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Neen ret PE, linotype and electrotype met- 
‘ als ; copper annodes ; zinc plates for o- 
MERCHAN & CO., Inc., 517 Arch 8t., Philadei- 
phia. 


os PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L't’d, 10 Spruce St., 
to cash buyers. 


pune like to look at pictures, and alwa 
That fact makes an illustration de- 
sirablet 4 every advertisement you put out. We 
employ skilled de — and engravers—men 
who have all their lives done nothing but their 
separate specialties, and are now as near human 
— ction as human skill can cal This work we 
ve you at ae og ow figures. CHI- 

é aad ——— ENG RAVING CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 


New York. Special prices 


“+ 
FOR S iLE. 


Thug ISCONSIN AGRI- 





-LINE advertisement, %, 
5 we RIST, Racine 


4 lines. 50,000 copies proven. 
$1 % Woatan’s WORK, Athens, Ga 


g 700% ASH buys 1 C ‘ampbell cylinder 34x46, 1 
0.8. Gordon 10x15, | Imperial 8x12; — 
pF ea steam. OLD HOMESTEAD, Clevelan 


TOR SALE—In community of 25,000, half or 

whole interest official daily and weekly ; 

long established. About $5,000 required. Ad- 
dress ** K,” Printers’ Ink. 


- SALE—Whole or part interest in hi 4 

rade monthly. — opera: 
mat erms to ri; a pece — R. KN 
MAN, Monon Bldg *hicago, | 


ike PRINTERS—26-inch water motor, wa 

ranted as good as _ new, for sale cheap; will 
run one cylinder and two or three job presses. 
GALENA PUB. CO., Galena, Kansas. 


BUYS Al weekl r in Texas 
29,000 town of 3,000 People, $1,000 c ash; 
balance to suit; exceptional oP nee, for a 
goodman. Address “WEEKL Printers’ Ink. 


TOR SALE—Flore ntine Old Style is the very 
latest face in type. Caxton borders is the 
latest thing in borders. Domestic Series is the 
latest novella in cuts to aid advertisers. All new 








thin; in type that are good originate from 
ICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. Send for 
specimens. 


PRINTING PLANTS—Everything for the print- 
er; best in quality, Lng in value. Why buy 
the second hest when’ the best costs no more ! 
AMERICAN TYPE FOU NDERS'C ‘0., Boston, N.Y., 
Phila., Balt., Pitts..Cleveland,Cinn. ‘Chicago, Mil., 
St. Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Portland (Ore.), ’Frisco. Buy everything in one 
place, and save money and trouble. 


rok SALE—One of the largest, best-equipped 
and best-known printing establishments in 
the State of New Jersey. It is offered for sale as 
a going and paying concern, with a large and 
profitable patronage, which can be readily in- 
creased. The terms are liberal,and an investi- 
gation of the ERY Re a4 and its business is solicit- 
€ - Address RENCE S. MOTT, 11 Mechanic 
St., Newark, N 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


NY responsible advertising agency will guar- 
A antee the circulation of at "WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 28,000. 
k Pye wish to advertise anything = where 


4 time, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVER TSING CO., 10 Spruce St., 





New York. 
ccniemsigiittlines 
ELECTROTYPES. 
\ TE a the best interchangeable plate and 
base on the market. Also the b vntest all 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SK:'LDON Cv., 


New Haven, Conn, 


Ce that attract —— We will tell you 

how to make them for $1. No camera, no 
tools, no experience requi Descriptive cir- 
culars for a stamp. C. D. LOVE, Cushocton, Ohio, 


QPECIAL cut offer. 
‘ 





In order to prove the ex- 
cellence of our half-tone engravings. 
will make you a handsome single column mn half. 
tone for _ 50; = larger half-tone cut at 15 
cents uare in As good as any ever 
turn ok, ut we dont stop at half-tones. Our 
zinc etchings and yee are cao aot pony ed 
cheap and excellent. ore Ee wena 
nish advertisin design: 3 THEC GO PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO., 79 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
_ ++ ——__ 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


yoms CUTLER Writer of Advertising, New- 
eJ ton, Mass. 





TRIAL ads 


, first order. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
+ FOLK, 446 Ky. 


. Main, Louisville, 


Pp" OT 
ADVERTISING CO., Newark, N. Y. 

G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertising Bu- 
3 reau, 13 Astor Place, New York. Write. 


fe only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


Bo 8-page, 13 PE eng wotett 
> ads, with seen. 75e. ; o pre 
ate, with illustration, ANK’ B FANNING 


Boston Bik., Minneapo is, Minn. 

TS. ADS for any retail advertiser not al- 
a — So An electro of an out- 

line cut with each ad bance to get acquaint- 

ed. R.L.CU RRAN, 150 Nasss 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Al the borders and ty ¢ used in PRINTERS’ 
INK are at the disposal of people who have 
their advertisements put in type by me. WM. 
JOHNSTON, Mg: _ rinters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 





( ‘OOD ads like ail eggs may be spoiled in the 

1 setting. If you wan Dp my) ads, circulars, 
booklets, etc., set or printed in a style to com- 
mand attention and res’ respect, just mail copy to 
WM. JOHNSTON, Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


A* gf gms froin us is better than a guarantee 

m most printers. That is one reason 
why b.. hold our customers—we never disap} 
them on either time or quality. T 
out for Kiet. Tite It is worth yourw 
one bes pee _ E LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 


int 
23d St., 


WRITE ads that are bright, pointed and 
catchy—ads that really —_ business. I am 
not a theorist nor a se my words 
on facts—plain, sound, honest ‘tacts. Sen ints 
and a one-dollar bill for fear “ Business Build- 
ers.” Your money right back if 1} fail to suit. 
CLEMENT A. DODSON, Crut Crutchfield. Ky. 


4 DS for stems reg ‘general s advertisers, medical 

ads, booklets, circulars. Whatever I write 

I put the same tert the same gy of 
thought into my work. No ry, no funny, 
stuff. Sample ads sia series cheaper. 
They will help you oy push ahead of your com- 
petitors. CHARLES 4.5 ZINGG, Farmington, Me. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
Wao AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Circulation, 28,000 ; 5 lines, $1. 


WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 
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Yr oungriors (0.\ VINDICATOR, 8,400 d., 6,000 
w. H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row. N. Y., Rep. 


rson advertising ir PRINTERS’ INK 
e amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the 4. for one year. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, , Newmarket, N. J., 5c. 
4 line. Sub., year, ; 6 mos., lic. ; 3 mos., 
10c. ; sample, 5c. ; none free. 


if EADING fp te sone apers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati), Dayton MORNING TIMES 
= EVENING NEWS, 14,09 daily. 


‘HE pond ged SENTINEL, 60,000 circulation 


e receipts. Published by 
THE News Compant, Joliet, Iii. 


TSS CAVA - MAGAZINE, July issue, 50,000; 
aux ie a te at once for 
PUR. CO. Co., ‘Norfolk, Va. 


] Teron COURIER. 31 y years old. Has a vil- 
and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any ae weekly. Ad rate 60 cts. per inch, 


y SBE ASK A ST: KANSAS FARMER, POUL- 
IN “TRY AND STOCK JOURNAL, Red Cloud, 
Neb. ; 10,000 7 circulates in the great West ; 
no other paper covers same territory. 

T= GENEVA DAILY TIMES, only daily in On- 

tario County. Circulates in a Sub- 
scription price to farmers $2.00 a y ing 
adve medium in its territo: 

dvertising medi its territ 


pptesoagp ADVERTISING reaches nearly 

every billposter, Se sign writer, 

poster printer and fair in the U. 8S. and Canada 
m’thly. Sub’n #1 peryr. 25c. ae ‘Cincinnati, oO. 


j= SOUTHERN HOMESTEAD, Atlanta, Ga., 

aches 50,000 Southern homes month! 
Advertising rates 30c. per agate line. Discounts 
10 per cent for 3 months, 15 per cent for6 months, 
25 per cent for one year. 


3 COPIES of Woopwakrp’s (the poru- 
50 300 lar woman’s magazine) will reach 
the homes of 50,000 refined women inJune. Write 
for rates and samples. WOODWARD’S, No. 842- 
844 Broadway, New York. 


, ‘TERE is only one magazine in the great 

Northwest. ‘It is the NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
Thirt. i. Northwestern homes welcome it 
mont he surest way to cover this great 
te = 4 an get results is to advertise in the 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. Write to W. H. ENG- 
LAND, 842 Broadway, New York 


Reales. a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains photographic ere roductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious ae ications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellert sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best t 
raphical display of advertisements. The on y 
ournal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. a price 4 
ayear. Sample copy of BRAINS free. vertis- 
ing rates ona “acumen. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
CO., Box 572, New Y 


Goon HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, 
desires good and appropriate 


Mass., 





“ads,” because 





it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap- 





peals to the very best class of American house- 





keepers, who are really the buying class. 
It is an axiom that ‘‘ woman’s taste and good 
judgment unlock the pocket-book for all home 





needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good things for comfort and 
adornment. Hence Teach her through Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fublished monthly by ( 


‘Nark W. Bryan Co. 


Address communications about advertising to 


H, P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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HALF-TONES. 


w) 1 HALF-TONES—“a wonderful price if 
81.5 the half-tones are right’ —and the 
half-tones are right. e will make 

single column half-tone we any subject, dear and 
earefully finished, for $1.50, and 15 — per 
square inch for any cut ge pie uare 
inches. Write us for any ayie of engraw eT 
half-tone, wood-cut or zinc etchin E CHI- 
CAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago. 


— +o 
AMATEUR SPORT. 


T=2 GOLFER is an illustrated monthly somes 

to the game of golf. This magazine has 
the highest class circulation in America. We in- 
vite comparison with any publication wherever 
published. We refer, without permission, to our 
advertisers and will abide by the decision of any 
of them, in regard to whether advertiaiae fe THE 
GOLFER is a paying investment. Address all com- 
—— to THE GOLFER, 234-236 Congress 
Si n. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








CALIFORNIA. 


QOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
\ Los Angeles Trivers. Cire’n over 18,000 daily. 


IOWA. 


PreBcaveE wD HERALD, founded 1836. Family 
circulation; up to date ; circulation steadily 
increasing. Is it on your list? 
ter county and one town fully covered by 
e paper. The WEEKLY SENTINEL covers 
Ore County better than any other paper. Cir- 
culation guaranteed by Rowell to be larger than 
any other weekly in the county. The DaILy SEN- 
TINEL is the only daily in city or county. Fills 
the field. Advertising rates based on circula- 
tion. Carroll, | 


KENTUCKY. 


OUISVILLE SUNDAY TRUTH, 12,000 copies 

4 each issue. Thoroughly covers the homes 
of the city and suburbs. Now in its twelfth year. 
Send for rates and copy ‘of TruTH to H. D. LA 
COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York, Special News- 
paper Representative. 


THE FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE, 


goes to the better class of farmers and stockmen 
In Kentucky and Tennessee every week. It is 

read and trusted by them as their business paper. 
It was established in 1865. Its readers usually 
have money to buy what they see advertised if 
they wantit. Sample copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 


To S800 DEMOCRAT, Beats Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It should be on your lis’ 
DBR IT COURIER. 31 years old. Has a vil- 
lage and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ad rate 60 cts. per inch. 
J ACESON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
and twice a week; also EVENING PREsS. The 
leaders in their respective fields. Exclusive 
Associated Press franchise. Only morning news- 
paper in this section. All modern improve- 
ments. The leading advertisers in the country 
are represented in their columns. Informa- 
tion of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


‘THE WATCHMAN has a large circulation 
throughout the Southern States, and is a 

splendid advertising medium. Send for sample 

gory and advertising rates. JAS. M. WALKER, 
isher, Williamsburg, Miss. 









































MISSOURI. 


|v ANSAS CITY WORLD, daily exceeding 25. 
Sunday 30, 











3 West Mo., leadin, r e 
Best_ farming and a fruleero crow. 
duit jest. Write for rates. 


rr’O reach the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 
Southwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
Cee Daily and Weekly 8 ENTINEL (successor 
to the Trmgs). A live, progressive and up-to-date 


newspaper. 
MONTANA. 


} ELENA IBDEPERDENT — 6,240 Daily, a 
Sunday, 3,385 Weekly. Leading ng newspaper in 
Montana. owell’s Directo: ives it five times 

the cir of any other Helena daily. 


NEW JERSEY. 


N_almost every village in its field the Red 

Bank REGISTER has a paid correspondent. 

The REGISTER prints from four to six columns of 
village happenings every week. 


NEW YORK. 


Brae. a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious ncaa gee of the English-speaking world, 
er with many hundred excellent sugges- 

tions for catch-lines, reading matter and _best t, 
pographical display of advertisements. The on y 
journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers = to the men who write and 
set their ads. nters get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Bg jon aad $4 

ae - Sample copy of Brains free. Advertis- 
ing rates on application. BRAINS PU BLISHING 

Box 572, New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘|;HE NEWS is not only the onl Basins oa 
per in Charlotte, a city of 19, pula- 

a ut it has a larger os ege [ ’ is city 
any other paper. e is true of the 
Tes" (weekly) cireulation in M cpt nd deel Coun- 
ty. The NEws and Times combined have more 
circulation in Charlotte = Rn gens 2 than 
any sae th: i ee vertising rates are 
reasonab le. _ WwW. OWD, ANditor & Proprietor. 


OHIO. 


T Youn pwn, Ohio, the only Sunday paper, 
“THE NEws,” is re ad by 40,000 people. 


Dp AYTON Mornin TIMES, EVENING NEws, 
WEEKLY TIMES- NEWS, ” 14,000 daily, 4,500 
weekly. 

I EADING daily and weekly papers in Fastern 
4 Ohio. THE VINDICATOR, Youngstown, 8,400 
d., 6,000 weekly. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ts PATRIOT, Harrisburg, Penna. Forty- 
third year. Politics, independently Demo- 
cratic. Leading paper at State capital; 8,000 
daily, 5,000 weekly. Rates low. Population 54,000, 


’O daily in Pennsylvania or elsewhere either, 
4 for that matter, has a more desirable cir- 
culation than the Chester Trxes. It reaches 
32,000 peopie in the garden spot of the Keystone 
State. WALLACE & SPROUL, Chester, Pa. 


NTELL i yy Doylestown, Pa. Old st pa- 
pers in the county—weekly established 1804, 
daily established 1886; stanchest papers in the 
county ; the only journals owning their home; 
only exclusively “home-made papers in the county, 
never having resorted to plate matter nor patent 
sheets. Send for map showing circulation. PAS- 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


( ‘HATTANOOGA, Tenn., has on aie poorte. The 

EVENING NEWS has 35,000 readers. It is an 
up-to-date noumpags r, full Associated Press day 
report, Mergent r machines, perfecting press. 
Serves all nearby rail lroad towns every day. 
Greatest local circulation. Best and largest list 
foreign advertising any paper in the South. 
Write for rates, 
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TEXAS. 
‘PRE CITIZEN DEMOCRAT has the largest cir- 
culation in Robertson ae Texas. 


HE a Aye Bonham, has the largest 
1 week y circulation in Fannin County. 


p4ax, aD WEEKLY ENTERPRISE. Largest 
cire’n in Cleburne and Johnson Co., Texas. 


VERMONT. 














[= Burlington FRFE PREss has largest Daily 
and Weekly cispelatien in Vermont. 


VIRGINIA. 


YNCHBURG NEWS has the largest circulation 

4 of any —— west of Richmond. Has only 

one tate for rtisin, No “special” prices to 
ony one. How! Ne information of H. D. LACOSTE, 

ark ew York, Manager Foreign Adver- 








tial — 





WASHINGTON. 


S EATTLE TIMES. 








EATTLE TIMES is the best. 
N 





, | ‘HE hs oa is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 





ey ie afternoon daily, the Tres, 
largest circulation of any evening paper 
pa of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 


\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. ; 
5 lines, 1 time, $1. 


W SSCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. ; 
semi-monthly. Established 1877. 


\ ’ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Rat _ 20 cents aline; circulation, 28,000 














guarant 


PEOPLE in the Con ional 
146, 306 District requires Northern Wis- 
ecnsin to have a pot ig od center of io own. 
Clicago, St. Paul and Milwaukee pa when 
they reach this section, are from nine eimmtoen 
hours old. The Superior TELEGRAM , ae daily, 
thoroughly covers this section. Rates of H. D. 
LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


CANADA. 


m0) A line ee 30 best ers in Prov. 

= RD. » Quebec. KE. DESBARATS, Ad Agency, 

Montreal 

4 Ra ean circulation in New Brunswick is is 
enjoyed by the PROGRESS, a weekly issued 

Hos." John.—From Printers’ Ink, issue of May 8, 

















1G Bcc | dailies claim to do it all. They do 
a handful of business men and politi- 
cians in the towns, but wise advertisers reach 
the people by aid of the best local papers. The 
BERLIN RECORD (d and w) is clean, bright and 
popular and goes into more homes in its ter- 
ritory than aon other WTLEY hee i Rates on ap- 
alication. TTLEY Berlin, Ont. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


* TAR—Dail ond boda 
\) paper of_the country. 
campletely, Honolulu, H. I. 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading, in 
the appropriate class, cost 50 cents a line, for each 
insertion. One line inserted one year, 52 weeks, 
Sor $26 6 months for $13, 3 months for $6. 50, or 

4 weeks for $2. For the publisher who does ‘not 
find the heading he wants a new heading will be 
made to specially fit his case. 


BOOTS AND mag 
“ BOOTS AND SHOES” WEEKLY, 








The live, popular 
Covers the group 








‘. Y. City. 


ADVERTISING. 


i a been “journal for advertisers. It 
outa Fe hotographic reproductions of the 
advertisements to found in the 
Ee publications of the E -speak- 
—_ world, together with many hundred excel- 
lent suggestions for catch-lines, reading matter 
and best phical display of oivertian. 
ments. The only journal in the world devoted 
exclusively to re advertisers and to the men 
who write and set their _ Printers get many 
gooa suggestions for d aged oe it. Sub- 
scription price $4 ple copy of 
RAINS free. Advertising rateson 4p plication. 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO., CO., Box B72, N ew York. 
AGRICULTURE. 

BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 

WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis, 

Pacttie RURAL PRESS, 7 Francise »0, Cal. 

FARMERS’ HOME JOURN Louisville, Ky., 
goes weekly to 13,600 of the Joalk hiest farmers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 

THE WCB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of carriage building, 

d circulated all over the world. 
UB NEWS, 247 Broadway, N. 
The only weekly paper publixhed in ds 
interests of vehicle mfrs. and dealers. 


DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 
sworn circulation 6,092 copies ae Ny Bs 
circulationin Ky. outside of Louisville. Official 


organ Ky. and Ala. State Boards of Education. 
Rates and sample copy j free. 


GERMAN. 
KANSAS CITY(Mo.) PRESSE, daily 4,500,w’ly 5,500, 
GROCERIES. 


GROCERY WORLD, , Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
est paid circulation; the most complete mar- 
ket reports; the largest corps of paid corre- 
spondents of any grocery journal published 
in the world. Send forfree sample copy. 


HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURN. TSHING. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Largest circulation in its field. 
D. T. Mallett, Pub. + 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


HISTORICAL. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, a 
Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic Hereditary 
Societies of the United States of America. Send 
for advertising rates and eevee copies. 120 
8. Sixth St., Philade Iphia, Pa 

HORSE INTERESTS. 

COACHING Philadelphia, a. 4,000 monthly. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

DETROIT COURIER. 31 ye years old. Has a vil- 
lage and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ad rate 60c. per inch. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

THE KNIGHTS’ JEWEL, Omaha, 60,000 yearly. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
WESTERN MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 

KEPORTER, St. Joxeph, Mo. 
MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco, 
MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

































PAINTING & pe TING, 247 Broad- 
way, N. ¥. e finest and most complete 
paper published for the trade—one aane 
worth more than nm pric e of a year’s sub’n. 

TEXTILE. 


TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
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EVERY INTELLIGENT ADVERTISER 
IS SEEKING .... 


3 ‘THINGS. 




















SEEKING |’ 

















r 
+ ; 
a Is A prosperous community where a good 
¥ demand can be created for his wares. . . 
. ae ann. 
¢ ees 
7 To purchase publicity among the masses San Xr 
+ 2d at the least possible cost. Sa 
> XO OC 
a we ot i= 
+ 
e To advertise in an independent news- 
? paper that reaches the largest number 
‘ of homes among the middle classes. . . 
# 
1 

No need to seek further, 

THE ST. LOUIS 

~etts=_FILLS THE BILL. | ; 


© 
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t 


-! THE ST. LOUIS 
CHRONICLE 


OFFERS .... 


_ i 























* 

C) 

ist A glance westward; the eye naturally | 

Ss i Ag - weg i . it’ 

rests on St. Louis with its prosperous | * 

ea By, 

population of over half a million. . ¢ 

| x 

. ae } 
AOS 2d The Sr. Louis CHRONICLE offers the « 
SOMO cheapest and best value in advertising in x 
>= a ae : : : > 
WOOO the Mississippi Valley. i 
= Ho * 
eee ¢ 

3d The St. Louis CHRONICLE, with its circu- | y 

| lation of 100,000 copies daily, reaches | 4 
more thrifty homes among the masses | 'y 

than any two St. Louis papers combined. | 

: 





For Rates, Sample Copies, etc., address 


EB. 1. PERRY, 


Direct Representative, 


The Scripps-McRae League, 


53 Tribune Bldg., New York. 94 Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 








Lae 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ta Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa hundred. No back numbers. 
or ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
Sate to Uianuary int. itor) che end of the century. 
jan e end 0: 4 
ape van napa A t — se ener of the 
number of copies printed of every ie O 
ERS’ INK for't the full year 1895, &, be 
mane file with the cee © the American 
e e 


average edition for 
the year was 21,913 copies; for the last six 
months, 22,434 copies ; for the last three months, 
24,384 copies and for the last four weeke, 27,100 
cupies- est issue during the year num- 


e 
14,300 copies. The la copies. 


' rgest, 

The year 1896 vpened with nearly twice as many 
names on the subscription list as had place there 
at the beginning of 189. The lar issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK for the first ten weeks in 189 were : 





March  4...... saeiiaansipuneicatad ‘ 
t= Be rin from _ plates. always 
wie te iene a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30, or eat eg number at same rate. 
(= Publishers di to subscribe for PRINT- 
¥Rs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, 
on application, obtain special confidential terms. 
twit any person who has not paid for it is 
receivi ns’ INK, it is because some one 


has cwabeoribed in his name. Every ed is 
stopped at the expiration of the time raid’ ‘or. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGenT, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, BENHAM & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK, MAY 27, 1806. 
* OF the 20,630 publications cata- 
logued in the American Newspaper 


Directory for 1896 there are 109 only 
which do not insert advertisements. 








THE daily average circulation of the 
Hartford, Conn., 7Zimes during the 
year 1895 was 13,223 copies. Of no 
issue during the year was a smaller 
number printed than 12,200 complete 
copies, and on frequent occasions the 
sales went considerably above 14,000 
per day. No other daily in Connecti- 
cut claims to print within 2,000 copies 
of the regular edition of the 7imes. 





In the year 1895 moe new news- 
papers were established in Illinois 
than in any other State. They number 
164. In New York there were 138, in 
Texas 124, Pennsylvania 113, Iowa 
112 and in Missouri 109. Nevada is 
the only State where no new newspaper 
venture was made. The total number 
of new papers catalogued in the 1896 
American Newspaper Directory is 
2,052, but the increase on the preced- 
ing year is only 235, owing to deaths 
and consolidations. 





THE current issue of the New York 
Weekly Times, aside from its own 

rospectus, contains a total of only 
eight and one half inches in advertise. 
ments. The current issue of the New 
York Weekly Press, aside from its own 
offers, contains not a single advertise- 
ment. The advertiser of to-day seeks 
the columns of the daily press, and the 
weeklies suffer from the change in 
tendency. 





THE combined issue of the 20,630 
publications catalogued in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory for 1896 is 
believed to be something less than 
40,000,000 copies. Only 1,169 out of 
the entire number appear in the list 
credited with a circulation of 5,000 and 
upwards, and the combined issue of 
these 1,169 figures 27,999,697, leaving 
for the remaining 19,461 publications 
a combined issue of about 12,000,000, 
or an average of about 600 copies. 


THE number of periodical publica- 
tions in America listed in the new issue 
of the Newspaper Directory, which 
appears this week, is only 235 greater 
than is found in the edition for 1895. 
Dailies have increased about 7 per 
cent, tri-weeklies nearly 10 per cent, 
semi-weeklies nearly 20 per cent. 
There has been some slight increase 
in the number of bi-weeklies, semi- 
monthlies, monthlies, and bi-monthlies. 
Quarterlies, semi-quarterlies and tri- 
monthlies have fallen off in number, 
and, for the first time in the history of 
the Directory, the number of weekly 
papers reported is smaller than for the 
preceding year. This decrease is due 
to the inroads which the cheap daily 
papers are making. 


ANY newspaper man who desires to 
secure a copy of the new American 
Newspaper Directory for 1896, just is- 
sued, without paying cash for it, will 
do well to make himself familiar with 
the offer of $1,000 in cash prices for 
the best advertisement of the Direct- 
ory. By inserting an advertisement of 
the book, worth five dollars, at the 
regular advertising rates of the paper 
in which it is inserted, the editor is sure 
to get a copy of the Directory, delivered 
free at his office, and he may possibly 
get a $100, $200 or even a $500 prize 
beside. What is wanted is an adver- 
tisement calculated to sella book. The 
award of the prizes in the $1,000 com- 
petition is, of course, dependent upon 
the relative merit of the ads submitted. 
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It takes work, and hard work, to 
make good advertisements, but when 
they are made they are worth more 
than they cost. A poor advertisement 
is dear at any price. 





Mr M. J. LAWRENCE, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, casts discredit upon the 
generally-received impression that the 
regular weekly issues of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Cincinnati Gazetie, St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat and Cleveland Practical 
Farmer all exceed 20,000 copies. Mr. 
Lawrence has inside information con- 
cerning the agricultural paper, but 
PRINTERS’ INK is satisfied that the 
weekly sales of the other three are 
even larger than the figures quoted, 
notwithstanding the tendency of the 
times in favor of the daily paper. 


INFORMATION has come to hand of 
the final suspension by the Postmaster- 
General of Ruling No. 121, which has 
caused so much apprehension to pub- 
lishers of second-class matter. This 
ruling emanated from the legal depart- 
ment of the post-office, presided over 
by Assistant Attorney-General John F. 
Thomas, and was based upon a de 
cision rendered by him on a periodical 
published in a remote part of the coun- 
try. Its far reaching effect was not 
foreseen, and when brought to the at- 
tention of Postmaster-General Wilson 
it received his best consideration and 
the ruling was at once suspended for 
sixty days. He has now suspended it 
again, which will probably be an in- 
definite suspension, for which he de- 
serves the best thanks of all interested 
in cheap literature and the usefulness 
of the post-office. 


A LIGHT-MINDED publisher, when 
he learned that the Postmaster-General 
had again suspended indefinitely the 
regulation that ‘‘ when a paper changes 
its periodicity, it loses its continuity,” 
was thoughtless enough to suggest that 
the legal adviser of the Post-Office 
Department might have made himself 
a heap more useful if he had examined 
into the merits of the matter before he 
made his queer decision ; but then that 
is not the way with the post-office 
people. When a new case comes up 


hey immediately proceed to make a 
mess of it ; then, when the business of 
two or three dozen publishers has been 
upset for a month or two, they take 
the matter up again, look into it care- 
fully, and do just as near right as they 
can, 
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PrinTERS’ INK is always anxious fo 
receive contributions with pith and 
point to them. Short editorial para- 
graphs and articles from 250 to 1,000 
words are what is desired. All manu- 
scrip's are passed upon and either re- 
turned or paid for within 24 hours 
after receipt. 


MANY writers would rather con- 
tribute an article to PRINTERS’ INK 
and receive $5 or $10 for it than con- 
tribute it to a more pretentious publi- 
cation and receive foo. Why? Be- 
cause PRINTERS’ INK pays imme- 
diately upon acceptance, and either 
accepts or rejects the same day as the 
manuscript is received. 


OF the 20,630 papers catalogued in 
the American Newspaper Directory 
for 1896, 4,386 state their circulations 
in the book in plain figures ; 177 state 
circulation definitely, but prefer a 
rating by letter, explained by the key. 

5,285 gave information about circu- 
lation in a form not sufficiently definite 
to admit of its accuracy being guar- 
anteed. 

7,037 gave no information whatever 
beyond the exhibit of a sample copy. 

2,052 are new, and on that account 
have no circulation rating accorded. 

1,672 gave no information and 
showed no sample copy; many of these 
doubtless ceased publication. 

In twenty-one cases the circulation is 
omitted, owing to previous untruthful 
reports, upon which the Directory was 
obliged to pay the $too reward adver- 
tised for all such cases. 





ALL the advertising experts in the 
office of PRINTERS’ INK took a hand 
separately in selecting the best adver- 
tisement in the issue for May 2oth. 
Something was said in favor of the ad- 
vertisement of PRINTi:RS’ INK itself, on 
page 28, but it was old—had been used 
before. Mr. Bates’ advertisement on 
page 30 seemed to be conspicuous, and 
so, too, that of the Journal on page 36. 
One man was quite pronounced in his 
praise of the San Francisco Chronicle 
ad on page 48, and the same man said 
his second choice would be that of the 
Dayton, Ohio, 7imes on page 59. A 
good deal was said in favor of the ad- 
vertisement of the Geo. P. Rowell Ad- 
vertising Co. on the outside of the last 
cover, but the final decision arrived at 
was that the best advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK for May 20th was that 
of Geo, Kissam & Co., on page 71. 
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EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING CARDS. 


The best colored advertising cards 
PRINTERS’ INK has ever seen are the 
work of Mr. Claude C. Hopkins, ad- 
vertising manager of Swift & Co., of 
Chicago, and are used to advertise 
Cotosuet, the cotton seed oil shorten- 
ing manufactured by that firm. They 
appear in three sizes, the smallest 
being 6 inches long and 13% inches 
wide, the next size being about II 
inches long by 21 inches wide, and 
the largest 1434 inches long by 21 
inches wide. 

One card represents two plates. 
One of these contains some chops, with 
the words, ‘‘ For frying’’ underneath 
it. The second plate contains some 
crisp, life-like biscuits, the sight of 
which is calculated to make even the 
jaded mouth of an epicure water. 
Underneath it appear the words, 
‘For shortening.” The peculiarity of 
this card, as well as all the others, is 
the excellent and artistic representation 
of all the dainties pictured. Each card 
contains the words, ‘‘Cotosuet did 
it’’ in large letters. One is inclined 
to reflect that Cotosuet must be a great 
factor in gratifying the palate of hu- 
manity. 

The second card is labeled, ‘“The 
beginning and end of a dinner.” It 
also consists of two plates. On one 
plate lies a very appetizing fish, sur- 
rounded by picces of lemon, tomato 
and greens. The other plate contains 
a piece of pie that would make éven a 
New Englander’s heart beat faster. 

The third card contains three crisp 
looking jelly puffs. Underneath is 
the legend: ‘‘Swift’s Cotosuet did it. 
Pastry shortened with it doesn’t last 
long—that’s the only trouble—/eople 
eat it.” 

The fourth card contains a picture 
of a piece of strawberry shortcake. It 
is the best pictureof its kind. Every 
one who has looked at it has expressed 
his appreciation of the skill with 
which the artist has transferred the 
overlaying cream, the red, luscious 
strawberries and seductive looking 
layers to paper. Underneath appears 
the legend : ‘‘ Used ina million din- 
ners daily. Yours will be one of them 
some time.” 

The fifth card contains specimens 
of jelly cake. Underneath appears: 
‘Makes cake that melts when you 
taste it and tastes good while it melts.” 
The sixth card contains a complete 
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pie ina dish. All one sees, of course, 
is the crust; but it does not need a 
very vivid imagination to picture how 
the rest of it must look and taste. Un- 
der the picture one reads: ‘‘ It seems 
too good to be healthful, yet it is even 
more healthful than good.’’ 

The seventh card is a picture of a 
plate of ham and eggs. The eggs look 
as if they were just fried, and the ham 
and the parsley have also that indefin- 
able look of being fresh and dainty. 

It is an old axiom that whatever i 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
Mr. Hopkins evidently believed this 
when he started to get out this series 
of cards; and the result is one of 
which he may well feel proud. 


li. baste cae «aban 
SUGGESTED STORE MOTTOES. 


One of PRINTERS’ INK’s wide-a-wak: 
contributors sends the following mot- 
toes, with the suggestion that they 
may prove useful as store mottoes, on 
window cards or in other ways t 
retailers. He wishes particular atten- 
tion to be called to the fact that they 
are all evolved from his own inner 
consciousness. 

“If you don’t see what you want, you may 
want what you see.”’ 

‘“* These goods were selected to please you. 
Please inform us where anything better can 
be found at these prices.” 

** Our clerks won’t solicit you, but they ar« 
ready to serve you.”’ 

“* Make your exact wants known, and we 
will save you money and time.” 

‘We are bound to please our customers, if 
extraordinary care, skill and willingness to 
meet their demands will do it.” 

** Mistakes may and will occur. We will 
do move than our part to undo any that are 
made here.”’ 

“* Bargains do not grow on trees, but we 
have arranged it so you can find them here.” 

‘““We make money by trading money with 
you for our own goods—when you say so.”’ 


; oo 
PAT LAUGHED LAST. 

An Irishman, seeing a notice in a haber- 
dasher’s window one day, which said: 
“* Everything sold here by the yard,’’ entered 
and asked the shopkeeper if he sold butter 
milk. 

** Yes,’’ was the answer. 

** Then give me a yard,” said Pat. 

* All right,’’ said the man, and dipping his 
finger into a dish of milk at his side = fae 
it a yard in length on the counter. 

‘“* Anything else ?’’ he asked triumphantly 
of Pat. 

“No,” said Pat. ‘* Just rowl it up in a 
piece of paper and I'll take it with me.”’— 
Limerick News. 


MODERN JOURNALISM. 

** Pa,” said Tommy, looking up from the 
wheel paper he was reading, “what is a 
specious argument :”’ 

““A specious argument, my son,’’ said Mr. 
Ben Thare, “‘ is one the editor does not know 
how to answer.”— Wheelmen’s Gazette. 

















HOW TO PRUNE DOWN AN AD. 


That ‘‘pruning down’’ improves 
nine ads out of ten is not an open 
juestion. It is, however, as easy to 
rune down too much as too little. 
The great art is to cut out everything 
hat issuperfluous. ‘the shortest road 
o the reader’s mind is secured by 
ising only enough words to impress the 
hought. Too few are worse than too 
any. A practical lesson on ‘* How 
vo Prune” is needed by many adver- 
isers. Let me give one. Take this 
idvertisement : 





We have on hand a very fine and excel- 
lent assortment of shoes of all kinds which 
we will sell at low prices to suit the pockets 
of all purchasers. Come and examine ; no 
need of purchasing if you do not find what 
you want or what suits you. Our business 
methods are honest and above reproach. 





The foregoing doesn’t need very 
nuch pruning, but it needs some. For 
instance, the first sentence would be 
vastly improved by taking out the ad- 
jectives ‘‘a very fine” and simply say- 
ing: ‘* We have on hand an excellent 
assortment of shoes.” ‘‘Of all kinds” 
is superfluous, because that is what 
‘assortment’? means. ‘‘ Which we 
will sell at low prices to suit all pur- 
chasers.” ‘*To suit all purchasers,” 
is a redundancy, because low prices 
will necessarily suit all purchasers. 


‘‘No need of purchasing if you 
do not find what you want, or 
what suits you.” ‘‘Or what suits 


you’’ is unnecessary, because if they 
find what they want, it will certainly 
suit them, or they wouid not want it. 
‘* Our business methods are honest and 
above reproach.” If they are honest, 
they must be above reproach; must 
they not? Now, take the ad in its 
entirety, and compare it with its pre- 
vious condition : 








We have on hand an excellent assort- 
ment of shoes, which we will sell at low 
prices. Come and examine; no need of 
purchasing if you do not find what you 
want. Our methods are honest. 








It may be laid down as an almost 
invariable rule, that the less adjectives 
and adverbs an advertisement contains 
the more effective it will be. It is an 
excellent plan to write the advertise- 
ment out very fully at first, and then 
strike out all superfluous words. The 
gain in strength aud conciseness will 
at once be made apparent. O. H. 

ee 

THE advertisements of a horse-racing as- 
sociation should run in the newspapers. 
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TRUE. 

An ad, no matter how perfect it may be, 
should not be expected to yield enormous 
profits. No man invests a dollar these days 
with a certainty of doubling it honestly. An 
ad carefully written and qonctleuthoutey car- 
ried out, will yield a fair per cent on the 
investment, but should not be expected to 
double your money for you.—Advertising 
World. 


——— 
SATISFACTORY ADVERTISING. 

The day when men said, “ advertising 
doesn’t pay,”’ “I don’t have to advertise, I’m 
known,” and more of such reasons that are 
rapidly fading from mind, is past. Here and 
there are men, old men as a rule, who are still 
living in their youth, as far as business meth- 
ods are concerned. The men of the present 


}| advertise, every one of them. Some use one 


method, some another, but it is conceded that 
newspaper advertising is the best in the long 
run.—Lolgeville Independent. 

ae 








TraTE MANUFACTURER—See here! I sent 
you an advertisement saying my pianos 
were ‘inferior to none.” 


Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WI8, 

‘ —Send 

SiMe BOR FORE, belie. ie. 


GAS DOB THOURAND 


THOUSAND 
CIRCULATION. 
THE MORNING UNION. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
te ..RATES ARE LOW.. #3 


The Evening 
~——_Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


1S GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 
So are its advertisers. They find it pays, 








YEARS 
OLD. 
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N We advertise for advertisers because we 
M know our advertising pays advertisers W 
W who advertise ir our advertising columns. M 


Success for the adver- 
Results ! tiser. Permanent pat- 
ronage for the publication. 


‘“* What it is?’ 


The Agricultural Epitomist, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Circulation Over 125,000 Copies. 
Advertising 6oc. per line. 


_ No discount for time nor space. 
h lished monthly. 
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“FISHERS OF MEN" 


shrewd advertiser who drops his 


The 
into the Jackson, Tenn., 


.-WHIG.. 


is -— = had es Seager 
morning jus of 
one hundred roar’ Pat. ‘Alex- 
pg yp ago inits beget — ‘to 
p-to-date o! 
inhabitants without a e + 


a. It is a manufactw € 


and educational center Pings 

 ~ ee one a 309,000 people 
The ode ist is tie key t to the situation. 
L, J. Brooxs, Prop’r, Jackson, Tenn. 
H. D. LA COSTE, 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 38 PARK Row.N.Y. 


It Leads Them All... 


“ The Daily Republican's” Circulation 

is from Four to Five Hundred Copies 

more per day than any other Daily 
Paper published in Bucks County, Pa. 

The publishers of Rowell’s “ American News 

For th irectory,” in — out the Directory 

‘or ry zon say of THE DaiLy REPUBLICAN, 


Onl 





cy A Higher Rating than any other 
Daily Published in the County.” 
The medium for Advertisers, sure. Weekly 
eng issu in connection with the Daily. 
r 


REPUBLICAN PRINTING CO., 


DoYLesTown, Pa. 
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Lynchburg NEWS {é:000 W.cu):| IW AAT 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Clreulation 7,600 a ee 

tion than any Other Kansas kly. 
ress C. Geo. Fogness, Marquette Bldg.” 

Chicago, Ii., Western Agent 


Booklets. 


to bring returns must bl: 

executed with care. The 

display should be well de- 

signed and the printing neat 

and attractive. Sometimes 
cuts will improve a booklet, sometimes 
they will not. In some cases colors 
will add greatly to its efficiency, while 
in other cases it would be a needless 
expense. I know just how a booklet 
should be displayed and printed. If 
cuts will improve it I tell you. No 
other printer has better facilities for 
turning out this class of work. 

I can furnish 1,000 beautiful eight-page 
booklets, printed in two colors, for $14.00, or 
5,000 for $32. Send for a sample. 

If you want an attractively displayed ad- 
vertisement you should send to me. 

Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York, 

















its columns, and 


The Housekeeper 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


An old, reliable advertising medium under a 
new management is better thanever. : : 
Reaches the women, also the men. : 


CIRCULATION, - 92,000 —o 


TWICE A MONTH. 


It is a credit to any advertiser to be in 


as to its paying qualities. : : : : 


over ioe, ¢. FE. ELLIS, ct revenat cr. 
IN CHARGE. MANAGER IN CHARGE. 


401-2-3 Temple Court, New York, N. Y. 


PROVED. 


there is no question 
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In a single month the 


Presbyterians 


of Minnesota dedicated ten new 
church buildings, 


All Paid For 


This shows where prosperity and 
progress is during these hard times. 
The same evidences of growth are 
found in the other States of the 
North and Central West, in which 


° Worth 
.and.. 
West 


is circulated among the rapidly in- 
creasing Presbyterian constituency. 
Worth and West 
Publisbing Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





roses 





Any Old 











10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year. 


GODEYS 
MAGAZINE. 


Godey’s for June is the first one of the 
magazines to carry the colored insert of 
Ivory Soap. It is a beauty. 


Godey’s is improving so rapidly that 
other magazines will have to look to their 
laurels.— 7 he Press, New York City. 


Guaranteed circulation for 1896, 
one million copies. 


Send for rates, 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Lemon Huckster 


Could go through the streets of Brooklyn and shout 


your business until his voice became as rough as a 
rasp, but ’twouldn’t do you any good, because people 


wouldn’t believe him. 


But if you preach your busi- 


ness in a genteel way through the columns of 


Standard Union 


You'll get results, because the refined element of 
Brooklyn read it and have faith in it. 
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We Do Not 
Hide Our Light 


: : Under a Bushel! 








Largest Net Paid Circulation 
of any Evening Paper in 
Jackson, Mich.—that’s 


The 
Evening ¢ Press 


(Formerly The Evening Patriot.) 


2,203 Daily. 


The only Morning Paper in 
the City is 


The Patriot. 


Daily, . 3,117 
Sunday, 3,401 
Twice-a-week, 3,046 


WHY should we? We 
build the best web “ey 
on the market ! : 





Every claim made for the 
“*New Model” we can 
prove! We have the 
courage of our convic- 
tions! We sell some- 
thing no one else can— Prices for space and copies of 


POUSC CCC CCC CCC CCC CCC CCC CC CCC CCC CCC CCC. 


the ‘‘ New Model!” the paper of 


Campbell Printing Press and Mfg. Co., | 7 H. D. La Coste Eastern 
8 Part Row Advertising 
6 Madison Avenue, New York. ew York Manager 
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334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


OOOOH OO OOOO OOO ees 


Tis Push that Makes the World go 'Round! 


PUSH. 


Published for Progressive People. 








Ww 
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A little journal devoted to that publicity that paves the 
path of prosperity. It talks about good advertising—what 
it is and how to do it. It doesn’t know everything about 
advertising—it has no monopoly of the art—but it knows 
what it does know, and it helps business men. 

But an ounce of trial is worth a ton of talk. Send for 
a free sample copy and see for yourself. 


Push Publishing Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, OH10. 150 NASSAU ST., N. Y. CITY. 
x 


It is worth noting that Push now reaches 5,000 business men 
every month. It has room for a few more high-grade advertisers 
who want the patronage of business men. 
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Then 


Hmerican 


Farmer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


The oldest agricultural paper 


in America. 


PAYS ADVERTISERS. 


Published on the first day of 


every month, 


OVER 


100,000 (PS in issue. 


New York Office: 
66 World Building. 


BYRON ANDREWS, 


Manager. 
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oP at a” aPaPaPa"aMaMa"aMa"aPaa"aMa"aa” 


IT IS TRUE 
AND CAN BE PROVEN 


that advertising space in the 


Republic =Times 


costs more than it does in any other daily in 
Springfield, Ohio. 


IT IS ALSO TRUE 


that no other daily in Springfield, Ohio, carries 
anything like the amount of advertising—local 
and foreign—the Times-Republic does. 


WHAT MUST THE REASON BE? 
The Hosterman Publishing Co. 


150 Nassau St., New York. 
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N THE TERRITORY 
surrounding Quincy, lll., 
as large as New York or 

Ohio, and embracing the 
most fertile parts of Illi- 
nois, lowa and Missouri, 
there is a greater agricult- 
ural production than in 
any other territory of like 
extent in the country, and 
in this territory there is 
but one agricultural paper 
published. It is the 


FARMER’S CALL 


16 Pages Weekly. 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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| The Masses } AHEAD 

| Is quickly answered | 
g by placing an OF 

2 

2 Ad 2 THEM 

in the ALL. 

¢ UNION GOSPEL NEWS ||| ae, 

| “Saperforthe Home, {silllll KEATING 

2 Published every é BICYCLE 
F . Thursday. frame that strength com- 

: WRITE FOR RATES, ; bines with beauty. 

> ADDRESS 7 World's lightest bicycle. 

THE UNION GOSPEL NEWS KEATING WHEEL CO., 
: CLEVELAND, OHIO. Holyoke, Mass. 
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M% 4 
_ The Lookout, | 
% 9 % 
% CINCINNATI. 
% Average Weekly Circulation during 1895 
i GUARANTEED ... 27,733, --- GUARANTEED 
ot 
; ADVERTISING RATES: 


Display, 20 cents per line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per fine. 











Basis of Measurement, AGATE. Preferred position, 20 per cent extra. 
No advertisement less than five lines. 


PROOF : Post-Office Receipts; the Subscription List; Paper Mill Ac- 
count; Press-Room Register. 
DISCOUNTS For Space Used Within One Year. 


SGEEGLGLSCOLGOGOGGGOGOOGGOGHOOK 


250 lines, a ae a re oe ae ae ee es a a 10 per cent 
| i a ae ee eae ae a ee ee 15 ” 
ee Oe ge ae Oe a ee Ge ee ee _ = 
. hl SS a ee a en oe ae se 
2000 “ 4 ee ee a ee a Te ae 30 ” 


Positively no deviation from these rates. 


H. C. HALL, Advertising Mngr., 
January 1, 1896. 22 Witherell St., DETROIT. 4 
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PEN Thine Ears 


to Sound Argument 





A journal that 


‘| Southern 


Farmer, 
Athens, Ga. 


The leading agricultural publi- 
cation, and having the largest cir- 
Uculation of any paper of its class 
jl in the South. 

t It thoroughly covers the country 
Usouth of the Ohio River, and is 
qread by the best people in that 


» great territory. Ask for Sample Copies and Rates. 


No advertiser, who omits this 
} z : See what we are. 
@ paper in placing his business, can 


; hope to reach the people. Adver- 
tising rates very low. Address THE AMERICAN 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER, School Foard Sournal 


ATHENS, GA. 


reaches the best 
people in every 
city, town or 
village in the 
United States 
must possess 
merit as an 
advertising 
medium, 

To what exten 
we modestly asx 


'e you to determine 


Vee 








ave eee 


New York, Chicago. Milwaukee 
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ANACONDA 


(MONTANA) 


STANDARD | 
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oS Covers the Great Northwest. ee 


MIAN 
a 2x 


RS 12 pages, 72 columns, Daily. 
SS 16 pages, 112 columns, Sunday. 


Circulation guaranteed to be three times greater than any 
other newspaper in Montana or the Central Northwest. 
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—— 


: Hello... 


Is this the Advertising Office of the Christian Guide, 
published weekly at Louisville, Ky. ? 

Yes, sir! 

Well, how about our change of copy for next issue? 

Have you ordered it ? 

Yes ; order went last night, will it be filled promptly ? 

Yes, sir. 

What kind of Advertising do you consider best adapt d 
to our use, display or reading matter ? 

Display, as our artist says it is a splendid subject for 
illustrating and he can do exceilent work. 

All right, I thank you for giving it so much careful at- 
tention, and I am sure good results will follow. 


..-.-GOOD BYE. 
Always address 


H. C. HALL, Advtg. Mgr., 
22 Witherell Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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A Fair and Fearless Newspaper. 


THE 
DENVER p S : 
EVENING 


Needs only to be read by an advertiser; 
makes no difference whether you live in 
Denver or New York. A glance tells a 
Story to thinking advertisers that prompts 
POST patronage. A sample copy and 
particulars cost nothing. 


Always address 
Or, 


J.E. VAN DOREN THE POST, 


SPECIAL AGENCY, pros 
Tribune Bidg., N. Y. Post Building, Denver, Colo. 


foeeces. 
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7 No Uncertainty 


about the 
returns from advertising in the 


- Helena... 
- [Independent 


& the actual circulation of 


© 6240 wi, 9385. 


thoroughly covers Eastern 
Montana. It enters almost every 
home in this section. 
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There is Money a=-plenty 


in this State — it almost grows in the 
soil —- and the inhabitants naturally 
make large incomes. 


We present the INDEPENDENT 
as being the one medium to use to 
get satisfactory results from advertis- 
‘ng in this prosperous State. 

It is held in high esteem by the 
peupte, and you get the benefit of 
this good feeling when your adver- 
tisement appears in its columns. 
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Information as to prices for space 
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(This is Prize Article No. 2 of a series of five articles, for which the Vickery & Hill Co. paid 


$100, and which was awarded Mr. Wm. C. Hunter, Oak Park, Ill.) 


‘Patent Medicines.” 





Physicians are convenient 
tor city pout. 
There are plenty of them—competition is kcen, prices low, 
facilities for filling prescriptions excellent. 
ese facts lessen the sale 
of patent medicines in cities. 
Country people do not have these conveniences. 
Drugs are handled in many cases 
by general storekeepers. 
Country ple do not have confidence in their mixtures. 
ese folks are readers. 

If they have a disease, they read advertisements 
of medicines that claim to cure their particular disease. 
The country storekeeper keeps the medicine advertised. 
Country people buy patent medicines 
in preference to 
having prescriptions filled. 
It’s cheaper, 
and they have more faith. 
Country merchants do not substitute, 
not profitable to do so, 
sales of each remedy too small. 
In nearly every house in the country 
on the kitchen shelf 

ou will find a row of medicine bottles. 

his shows they buy medicines. 
We believe and you believe 
the foregoing statements. 
How to reach country people ? 
That’s the question. 
Several ways. 
The best one, however, is to 
advertise in the papers they read. 
That’s where we come in. 
Our guaranteed circulation for a year is 
19,000,000 copies 
wholly to country people. 
The $150,000 annual advertising we carry 
is substantial evidence 
that advertising 
in the Vickery & Hill List is profitable. 
Best way to feel our readers 
is a trial “ad.” 
Key it, 
then you'll see results. 
You can’t reach country people with dailies. 
We are at your service. 
You are as anxious to advertise 
in profitable mediums 
as the publisher is to get your advertising. 


VICKERY & HILL CO., 


AUGUSTA, ME., 


or, 
401-2-3 Temple Court, New York. ) 
Boyce Building, Chicago, Ills. . CE. ~—— a 


64 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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American 
Newspaper Directory 
for 1896 


Now Ready. 


Users of this Directory should bear in mind that the circulation ratings 
accorded do not purport to be the editions at present printed by the papers, but 
the average issue put forth in the year 1895. 

While the revision of the Directory was in progress, every publisher was 
communicated with and invited to furnish a true statement of his actual issues 
during 1895. 

It he furnished the requisite statement, duly signed and dated, it was 
accepted and his paper was rated in accordance. 

If he furnished a statement that was not sufficiently definite to answer 
the purpose, it was returned to him, together with a sample statement showing 
wherein his own had failed to be sufficient. 

To the publisher who did not reply at all, a second communication was 
addressed, in which he was told what circulation rating would be accorded his 
paper if no more recent infgrmation came to hand. 

It was the practice to decline to increase a circulation rating above the 
figures accorded in the Directory for the preceding year unless the information 
upon which the increased rating was to be based was definite and signed by 
some one competent to convey the information. 

To any publisher who sent in a true statement in detail of his issues for 
1895, duly signed and dated, and who is not rated in the 1896 Directory in 
exact accordance therewith, a reward of $100 will be paid on presentation of 
the proof. 

To be correctly rated in the Directory did not cost any newspaper 
publisher anything. If he knew how many copies he printed and would tell, 
his report was accepted and its accuracy guaranteed. 

An advertiser is more interested in knowing what the edition of a news- 
paper will be to-morrow, next month or for a year to come; and this he may 
learn from the newspaper’s own statement, which will be believed if reasonably 
consistent with the Directory ratings for the year that has passed. Informa- 
tion concerning present and future circulation the publisher of every news- 
paper is permitted to convey, in the advertising pages of the Directory or in a 
statement directly following the description of the paper in the catalogue, 
being always preceded by the word Advertisement. 

The Directory is a handsomely bound book of 1,500 pages, and will be 
sent to any address on receipt of price. 


Price $5.00 


Orders should be addressed to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Space Shown 
Below 


Pays for a 
Quarter Page 
advertisement 
in B@2BGOaes 
Printers Ink 
to SHRODEOH 


appear once 
a month for 
an entire year 


$ 1200. 
Pays for a full 
Page 














Che Flew York Evening Post 


for Summer Resort Advertising ¥ 





2 E, N. Anable 


Westminster Hotel, New York 


“All experienced hotel men: 


4 know the value of the New York 


Evening Post. It is the favorite 


paper of 25,000 people who have 


ample means, who travel, and 3 


patronize high-class hotels.” 


: G. C. Howe 


ee 
YF 


Windsor Hotel, Rouse’s Point ga 
“ve spent $500 advertising Ye 
the Windsor this season and it gm 
has paid well. The result of my N 
advertising in the New York ¢ 
Post alone would cover the en- 
tire appropriation.” 


rye 





—the national authority on 
Advertising 


“The Evening Post has been, | 
for several years, the best evening | 
= their cost, not to say anything of 


in New York City will, nine 


times in ten, act wisely in select- = 


ing The Evening Post.” 


= C. F. Wingate ie 


on Summer Resort Advertising 
in ‘‘Art in Advertising” S| 


“Several single advertisements Qj 
have brought back fifty times YP 


the great indirect results which Ye 


= have followed. The largest re- g& 


turns have come from The y 
Evening Post, the Outlook, the gm 
Nation, the Churchman.” 





» A Notable Record 


July and August, 1890, The 
Evening Post contained 77 col- 


umns; in the corresponding four ¥ 
+ every other day. 


= The Special Rate of 


of Summer Resort Advertising 


“In four months, May, June, ; 





Wy 


MF 


for Summer Resort Advertising N) 


A special rate of 10 cents a § 
line, each time, is made for 


; Summer Resort Advertisements §% 


inserted 26 times, every day or J 
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BOR-SAVING 
ADVERTISING. 


It wouldn’t be fair to say the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Union lists constitute a medium by 
which the advertiser can reach every individual in the 
West. We don’t pretend to say that. 

All we claim is that— 

(1) There are 1,450 separate and distinct 
newspapers on our lists. 

(2) More than half these papers are the only 
publications in the towns where issued. 

(3) Our list comprises one-third of all the 
papers published in the Middle West. 

(4) An advertiser can print his ad in this 
third by simply writing one letter, sending one check, 


- and furnishing one electrotype. 


He may, perhaps, want to reach the other 
two-thirds also. But that’s another story. 

Our system is nothing more nor less than 
labor-saving advertising. Yes, and money-saving. 


Ask us questions about the Chicago News- 
paper Union. 


ha 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 


10 Spruce St., N. Y., and 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


wa = 
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tésing will 
lets, novelties, catalogues. 






ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


Cuartes J. Zinc, i 
Writer of Advertising, 
FARMINGTON, Me., May 12, 1896. 
Charles Austin Bates, Esq., New York: 
Dear Sir—What do you think of the in- 
closed ad of the Union Cycle Co.? If you 
have the space and the time, that would make 
a good subject for your department in Print- 
ers’ Ink. While a certain class of ad writ- 
ers is certainly of the kind the Union people 
reter to, I think they display bad taste and 
little judgment in making it the subject of an 
ad for their wheels. It shows, furthermore, 
how much they don’t know about the “ Pro- 
fessional Ad-smith.”” I never use the word 
“catchy,” and I hate the very sound of the 
word, but the average ad-smith is bound to 
stuff it in his own ads as often as possible. 
Yours truly, Cuar.es J. ZinGG. 


The 
Professional Ad-Smith 


allures with catch-phrases 
and the excessive use of superlatives, on the 
principle that if one has impudence enough 
to claim the earth, a goodly portion will be 
conceded for the sake of peace and quietness. 
We do not advertise 


UNION BICYCLES 


on any such plan. 





Here is a single illustration of Union con- 
struction. We content ourselves with telling 
you that the method is costly but unbreak- 
able; that Union frames do not break ; we 
ask you to believe that we construct every 
»art of Crackajack II. on the same plan ; that 
Danica construction ignores cost. Any quali- 
fied mechanic will give testimony in our 
favor. 

As we build them on a Gold basis we do 
not need to blush when we mention price. 


IT IS ALWAYS $100, 
UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., 


Mr. Zingg is right. It is certainly a 
mistake of any advertiser to cast dis- 
credit upon advertising. It is certainly 
a mistake for any advertiser to over- 
praise his goods. It is certainly a 
mistake for the Union Cycle Mfg. Co. 
to take up half of their advertising 
space in talking about something that 
has no possible connection with bi- 
cycles. 

The Union Cycle Co. say: ‘*The 
method is costly but unbreakabie.” 
An unbreakable method may be an ex- 


DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


Advertisers every where are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and 
to offer estions for the betterment of this department. 
criticised freely, frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, book- 


Anything pertaining to adver- 


‘ell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 





ceedingly ~valuable thing to have 
around a bicycle factory. Method is 
a good thing no matter what you are 
trying to do. I should think that 
some fixed method ot making bicycles 
would be a first-rate thing. There is 
no sense in using a method to-day and 
having it break to-morrow. 

I suppose it would also be a pretty 
good thing if somebody could make an 
unbreakable bicycle. Whether an un- 
breakable method would produce an 
unbreakable bicycle, would depend 
entirely upon whether the method was 
good for anything or not. 

There are some people so stubborn 
that they would persist in following 
some method of construction whether 
it was good or bad. If the Union 
Cycle Co. meant to say that their bi- 
cycle was unbreakable, they were cer- 
tainly falling into the fault they con- 
demn in the first part of their adver- 
tisement. They are endeavoring to 
‘*allure”’ by ‘‘ the excessive use of su- 
perlatives.”” When they say they have 
built bicycles ‘‘on a gold basis”’ they 
are either making an attempt to use a 
catch-phrase, or else I don’t know what 
a catch-phrase is. Certainly the ex- 
pression means absolutely nothing. So 
far as I know, the whole country is on 
a ‘‘ gold basis,’’ and has been for some 
time, and so, of necessity, every manu- 
factured article is manufactured and 
paid for on a ‘‘gold basis.’”’ I am 
afraid that the Union Cycle Co. will 
give the impression that they are “‘ plu- 
tocrats,’’ and I fear that if they persist 
in it that they will lose all the bicycle 
trade of the populists. 


* 

Isee in PRINTERS’ INK of May 2oth, 
the statement that ‘‘the most any ad 
writer can do is to minimize the 
chances of failure.” That has a nice 
sound, but I don’t believe it istrue. If 
an ad writer be merely a writer, then, 
perhaps, his services are of the neg- 
ative quality. That kind of an ad 
writer has no business to be an ad 
writer. 

It is not the writing that counts so 
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much as what is written about. No 
ad writer or advertising agent can 
make a success of a business that is 
not properly managed. If the fault is 
in the management of the business— 
with the goods—in the treatment that 
is accorded to customers—if the buyers 
do not know their business—advertis- 
ing will not accomplish much. If 
the business is right, the right sort of 
advertising will help it. There is no 
question about this in my mind. It is 
just as certain as any thing can be. 


There is no mystery about it. There 
is no chance about it. There is 
nothing strange about it. Good ad- 


vertising will bring business to a de- 
serving concern just as surely as the 
tide comes in. 

It is perfectly right for an advertise- 
ment writer, or an advertising agent, 
to say that he can make a success of a 
business when he believes he can do it. 
He should not undertake to advertise 
a business unless he is thoroughly 
satisfied that that business will bear 
advertising. 

Some time ago a certain New York 
business house was losing ground, and 
its proprietor endeavored to engage 
the services of an advertisement 
writer. The writer looked the ground 
over and then said: ‘‘ You don’t need 
an advertisement writer; what you 
need is a business manager.” In that 
case the store was not right, and thead 
writer was wise enough to see it. 

Advertising can’t do it all, but a 
successful advertising agent or adver- 
tisement writer is a man who can see 
the weak spots in a business and point 
out aremedy. After he has done this, 
and the faults are corrected, he tells 
the public about it. 

In advertising nothing is good but 
the truth. It won’t pay to advertise a 
thing or a store that will not bear 
truth-telling. Advertising is news. 
Its mission is simply to tell what ex- 


ists. If it exaggerates, its usefulness is 
lessened. If it lies, its usefulness is 
null. People are looking for good 


places to trade. They are looking for 
good, useful articles. There is a de- 
mand for every necessity and every 
luxury. Any needed thing can be 
profitably acvertised. There is no 
possible question about it. An adver- 


tiser who knows his business can guar- 
antee the result just as safely as the 
New York Central road can guarantee 
to deliver a package of freight or a 
passenger. 


There is altogether too 
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much mystification about advertising. 

Many advertising men believe that 
it is to their interests to insist that no- 
body knows anything much about ad- 
vertising except that it pays. They 
refer to conspicuous successes that 
have been largely advertised. They 
say that you may not be able to see 
just how the advertising pays, but that 
if you advertise you will get business. 
There is a small amount of truth in 
this sort of talk, and a very large 
amount of nonsense. I believe in ad- 
vertising to which results can be 
traced, and I believe that ninety-nine- 
hundredths of all advertising should 
belong to this class. If you can’t 
trace the results, you better look for 
some plan that will enable you to do 
so. When you make a direct appeal 
to a greater or less number of people 
you can tell with almost absolute cer- 
tainty whether or not you are getting 
results. 

To be sure you can’t see all the re- 
sults except in the general growth of 
the business, but you can see a suf- 
ficient amount to be sure that your ad- 
vertising is doing something. The 
mere writing of the advertisements 
will not necessarily do very much to 
increase profits. Advertisements may 
be beautifully written, but if they are 
not written in the right direction they 
will do no good. 

The advertising of Rogers, Peet & 
Co., of New York, has, I believe, been 
successful. Hundreds of clothing men 
throughout the United States are im- 
itating the Rogers, Peet ads. They 
believe that is all they need do to in- 
sure success. They forget that they 
have not a Rogers, Peet store to ad- 
vertise. 

The Rogers, Peet advertising has 
been successful because it told facts 
about a good clothing store. It has 
told briefly and pointedly of certain 
advantages that this store offered. It 
might have told of these advantages 
much less briefly and much less point- 
edly and still have been successful. 

It is amusing to see other clothiers 
imitate the style of the advertising, but 
leave out the vital points. They seem 
to think that there is something about 
the sound of the words that will make 
people come in and buy. They seem 
to believe that the meaning of the ad 
amounts to very little. They lose sight 
of the whole vital principle of the ad- 
vertising. 

An advertisement writer that I know 











told a man the other day that he could 
increase his business by handling his 
advertising. He was asked if he would 
guarantee this. He said: ‘‘ Yes—for 
fitty per cent of the net profits of the 
increase.’” The proposition was not 
accepted. 

The advertisement writer who sim- 
ply writes one or fifty advertisements 
for a client cannot guarantee results. 
He can simply say: ‘* If your business 
is what it ought to be—if you have 
things that you want the people to 
know about, I will write it for you so 
they will understand it.” That is all 
he can say. He might write just ex- 
actly the right sort of advertisements, 
and his client might throw them into 
the waste basket or put them into pa- 
pers but little better than waste 
baskets. 

I wish to assert just as strongly as 
possible that any good business or good 
article can be successfully advertised 
—that a good, strong, clear statement 
of fact about a good article or a good 
store, placed in a medium that reaches 
people, will bring results promptly and 
surely—and the advertisement writer 
or the advertisement agent who does 
not believe this, and cannot do it, has 
no business to be in his business. 

*,* 
RETAIL ADVERTISING, 





An advertising man who really 
ought to know better sent me last 
week a copy of an advertising scheme, 
with the suggestion that it deserved 
favorable comment. 

Perhaps it does, and perhaps I am 
getting old and crabbed, but the 
merely cute in advertising no longer 
warms the cockle of my heart. I can 
no longer get up enthusiasm over 
something that is merely ‘‘ smart.” If 
an advertisement wants to enlist my 
sympathies, it must be strictly busi- 
ness. It must show on its face that it 
was probably a profitable investment. 

What is technically known as the 
advertising scheme would have to 
come to me with a balance sheet show- 
ing an actual, positive profit—sworn to. 

This particular advertising scheme 
is a programme of a military encamp- 
ment at Savannah, Ga., arranged and 
conducted by the Savannah Military 
Interstate Association. It is a first- 
rate thing, as such things go, but they 
are none of them good for anything. 
This one is a book of about 60 pages, 
and cover cut into the shape of a can- 
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teen. It is noticeable because of its 
shape It is well printed and well 
illustrated. Every other page is an 
advertisement. 

Whoever published the programme 
undoubtedly made a good profit on it. 
Such things are usually published for 
the sake of the profit which is in them, 
which is quite natural. The only 
astonishing thing is that business men 
can be induced to pay good money for 
advertising space in such schemes. 
Circulation in them is a frightfully un- 
certain quantity, and even the prom- 
ised circulation costs a good deal more 
than it is worth 

I dont believe there is any case in 
which the amount of money paid for a 
programme ad could not be better in- 
vested in newspaper space or in circu 
lars. I know that it is comparatively 
easy to get business men to pay pretty 
good prices for space in programmes. 

The way the thing is usually done, 
and I presume the way it was done in 
this case, is for some advertising 
schemer to pay the management of the 
encampment, or whatever it may be, a 
comparatively small sum for the ‘* priv- 
ilege’’ of publishing an official pro- 
gramme. ‘There is generally no par- 
ticular need of an official programme, 
and it is almost always very much 
padded to make it as big as possible so 
that there will be a great many alter- 
nate pages to sell. 

Then the advertising schemer takes 
the letter which is given to him by the 
association, and goes out and tackles 
the business man. Almost always he 
describes himself as a representative of 
the association, and tells the business 
man that by going into the programme 
he not only gets a transcendently beau- 
tiful advertisement, but that he also 
demonstrates his public spirit by help 
ing the association. 

The association possibly gets twenty- 
five per cent of the profits and the 
schemer gets the rest—that is to say, 
the association gets twenty-five per 
cent of the theoretical profits, but the 
schemer generally figures the expenses 
so high that the apparent profits are 
quite smal] and the association’s per- 
centage is iniinitesimal. 

What does the business man get ? 

He gets a receipted bill for the ad- 
vertising, and he sees his name in 
print, which is in itself quite a satis- 
factory and edifying circumstance. 


* 
Rogers, Peet & Co. have published two 
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booklets; one entitled ‘‘ Livery,” and 
one entitled ‘‘ Dress.” Placed in the 
proper hands I have no doubt that the 
**Livery ” booklet will be productive of 
excellent results. The same might be 
said of the booklet on ‘‘ Dress,” but it 
seems to me that it would have been less 
expensive and just as effective to have 
made separate booklets for the several 
different classes of goods that are 
mentioned in this one. To be sure 
the complete booklet, as it stands, 
gives one the impression that Rogers, 
Peet & Co. have an exceedingly com- 
plete clothing establishment. 

It shows on its face that it is issued 
by a well managed, enterprising, large 
store. It is excellently printed and 
illustrated. It is full of definite in- 
formation about the goods. Prices 
are plainly told; and there are a num- 
ber of little sentences that give the 
appearance of extreme honesty. For 
instance, in speaking of stocking sup- 
porters, they say: ‘‘We don’t keep a 
large line, >ut what we have is good.”’ 
At another place, they say: ‘‘Send for 
what you want ; send back if you don’t 
want it.’’ One cut is labeled: ‘‘Poor 
picture but a good coat.’? The book 
is full of little touches of that sort. 
Here is another: ‘‘ Everybody makes 
good profits on straw hats, and some 
dealers make very great profits. We 
don’t sell at a loss.” 

Altogether it is a first-rate good 
book, and any clothing man who can 
get one of them ought to have it. 


% & 
* 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., of Chi- 
cago, have issued a book about their 
mourning goods that is certainly a 
striking production, but the thought 
comes to me that those who need 
mourning goods would like it all the 
better if it were not so unobtrusively 
mournful. 

It is so distinctly a book about 
mourning goods and so funereal in its 
aspect that if any one belonging to me 
needed mourning goods I would keep 
this book away from them, simply be- 
cause of its extreme suggestiveness of 
the cause of the necessity for mourning 
goods. That is merely a thought, and 
perhaps I am hypercritical in this case. 

The booklet is bound in the new 
cover paper that looks like fiber 
chamois and probably is. The paper 
is dead black, and its crinkleness gives 
it a crapy appearance. The inside is 
printed on very white paper in very 
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dead black ink, and the book is stitched 
with purple silk thread. It is well 
written and contains a lot of informa- 
tion, and if its appearance were not so 
ghastly I would have no criticism to 
offer. 

** 


The Minneapolis Journad is publish- 
ing each week a two-column depart 
ment, entitled ‘‘ Hints to Advertisers.” 
It is a feature that other papers would 
be wise to adopt. The last issue of 
the Journal I have seen contains the 
following : 


This week the Yourna/ prints an interview 
with J. R. Gordon, treasurer of the Minne- 
apolis Dry Goods Co., as to his views and 
policy on advertising. Mr. Gordon person- 
ally attends to the sterling advertising of 
this firm, and his good suggestions and ideas 
below come from a long and thorough prac- 
tical experience. His interview bristles with 
points that must be of interest to every adver- 
tiser. 

“‘I consider advertising indispensable to 
the success of any business,’’ said Mr. Gor- 
don to a Journal man, ** not merely theoret- 
ically, but from my own experience and from 
the verdict of business men the world over. 
The fact that business men who have had an 
experience of thirty or forty years are ex- 
pending many times the amount for adver- 
tising that they expended a few years ago is 
one of the proofs that they believe what they 
are talking about. 

‘For the amount of money expended we 
are satisfied that we have gotten the best re- 
sults from daily newspaper advertising of 
all the many different kinds open to the ad- 
vertiser. Our reason for this is, we see im- 
mediate returns, and immediate returns are 
what we are after. There’s a great deal of 
advertising done on general principles, but 
the man who is paying out his money for ad- 
vertising wants to know for a certainty 
whether the mediums he uses are the most 
profitable, and there’s nothing like returns 
to convince him on this point. 

‘* One of the reasons why the newspaper is 
the best medium is that the newspaper is 
read more extensively and reaches a larger 
number of persons who are unquestionably 
the best class of people and who are the ones 
who have the most money to spend. 

“I believe in advertising regularly and 
systematically. I believe that an answer to 
the question of how much advertising a 
dealer should do, depends somewhat upon the 
locality. If the practiceis to advertiseevery 
day, it is a question whether it is wise for a 
dealer to attempt to pursuea method entirely 
different from his competitor’s. I think a 
man should make it a point to have some- 
thing to advertise regularly, and in a large 
business like ours there is never a dearth of 
something to advertise. I believe in taking 
just what space in the papers is necessary to 
tell x | story fully and no more and no less. 
It is folly for an advertiser to say he will 
spend just so much money on advertising 
every time he advertises and no more. The 
size of his story to tell will regulate the 
amount of space he needs to take. 

“ Regarding how we write our advertise- 
ments, our policy has always been to appeal 
to the common sense and intelligence of the 
readers, We have always worked on the 














principle that the public is entitled to the 
truth and that it is bad business policy to ex- 
aggerate, misrepresent or deceive the public 
in any way for the sake of increasing sales 
for a day or two when such a policy is al- 
ways sure, sooner or later, to react upon the 
advertiser and pull down what it is the pur- 
pose of the advertiser to build up. 

“* As to the style of arrangement and types 
used in our advertisements we hope the pub- 
lic is fully familiar. We do not vary sat 
this standard style of ours except on rare 
occasions, 

** Advertising in some ways is a good deal 
like fishing. When a man goes fishing for 
suckers he advertises for suckers—that is to 
say he baits his hook with the kind of bait 
suckers like best. If a merchant has a class 
of goods that intelligent people of the middle | 
and wealthier classes want, he must tell his 
advertising story, or, to carry out the figure, 
bait his hook with bait of an entirely differ- 
ent kind, such as common sense people like ; 
not trickery or anything else, but good, com- 
mon sense. 








*,* 
READY-MADE ADS. | 


[I do not write these ready-made ads. They are | 
taken wherever they are found, and creait 1s is 
iven to the author when he is known. Contri- 

butions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the eg will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.] | 


For a Market. | 
Spring Lamb | 
with Mint Sauce 


is a dish to 
tempt the most jaded appetite. | 
Our Spring Lambs come fresh | 
every day. Never finer than| 
a tly are this season—tender and | 
juicy } 
FRESH MINT for sauce 
—Green Peas, Asparagus, Toma- 
toes and Fresh Ripe Strawber- 
ries. 








For Ice. 
You’ve Got 
To Take Ice 


—very soon. Why not begin 
now ? It’s hot enough. We’re | 
ready to serve you with pure 
KENNEBEC ICE—the ice 
that lasts longer than any 
other. Our wagons deliver 
promptly —and_ give full 
weight. Order from drivers 
—or at our office. 








Kor Carpets. 


NEW CARPETS. 


The one on your parlor begins 
to show wear. Put it up-stairs in 
that bedroom and get the new one 
for down-stairs, We are opening | 
a lot of new spring patterns. They 
are beauties, too, and the price is 
very attractive. 

Best Ta Brussels, 69c. yd. 

Best Bony Boosssia $1.15 va 
Best Moquettes, 9c. yd 
Good Ingrain Carpet, 25c. yd. 
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For Harness. 
Horses’ 
Toilet Requisites 


and Stable Necessities can now be 
obtained with us at remarkable 
prices. Every stable in town is 
probably in need of several of the 
following articles. No better oppor- 
tunity of supplying the want than is 
offered here to-da Things will 
wear out in a cable, ou know, in 
spite of every care. ‘fou through 
this list and consult your man upon 
what is wanted. 





For Furnishings. 


WATCH OUT 


when you btty your summer Outing Shirts, 
be sure that you get the right kind. If there 
is anything in this world outside a disagree- 
able mother-in-law that will make a man 
wish he had_ never been born, it is an ill-fit- 
ting shirt. We have a Negligee Shirt that 
we are not afraid to say is the best fitting 
shirt sold in Hartford. Our customers in- 
dorse the statement. 


Prices—$r1, $1.50, $1.73, $2 and $2.50. 





For Hardware. 


Window Screens 


and Doors. 


A little precaution just 
now will save you a heap 
of trouble later on. Buy 
your Screens and Doors 
early before the flies 
come. We have them all 
sizes. Window Screens 
from 14c up; Doors 73¢c. 
and upwards. We save 
you money on these 
without a doubt. 





For \lall Paper. 


|'TRUE ART 


Should adorn your walls. 
Nothing can be more truly artistic than the 
patterns we show in our stock, comprising all 
the latest designs. Papers like these would 
make your walls a pleasing study to the eye 
and give every room an inviting aspect. Cer- 
tainly nothing in the way of paper can do 
more towards making a house all it should be 
than judicious selections from our collection 
of the best efforts of leading artists. 


COME AND SEE US. 





For Dentistry. 


In No Instance 


Have our 
Artificial Teeth failed to give 
every satisfaction in fit, grace or 
naturalness. We makea specialty 
of $5 Sets, and guarantee them 
free from the slightest imperfec- 
tion—our $3 ones, too, are mod- 
els. Extracting—by our own 
painless method—2s5 cents. 
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To Reach The Best 
Class of Readers of 
Northern Ohio, .# 


*USE THE 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


»sand the.. 


Evening Post. 
| ¥ 


THE PLAIN DEALER has the largest 
morning circulation of any newspaper in 
Cleveland. 





PLAIN DEALER PUB. CO., 


C.E. KENNEDY, GENERAL MANAGER. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
C.J.BILLSON, Manager. 


ee eee eee 


Tribune Building, Chamber of Commerce, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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You Have Iried 








The Other Papers 
in Kansas City, 





Now Try—~ 


The World 


It Brings Results. 


Es 
The World 


Kansas City 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 
«er 


A. Frank Richardson, 


NEW YORK: LONDON. CHICAGO. 
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g But few are chosen. 
| 
THE 
s < Syracuse 
(4 
| -— = 
s Post = = 
ip is the “ chosen” representative of the 
“| good people of Central New York. 
i STRONG, 
6 VIGOROUS 
Cad and CLEAN. 
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No doubtful advertising admitted to its 


= 
—\ 


Caf columns. Guaranteed paid circulation 
5 exceeding om % % % ut 

} 2,00 

fl Copies Daily. 

ri 8 000 . 
(4 Weekly. 





\ a 


— 


Indorsed by the Colleges, Churches, Schools, 
Merchants, Doctors, Manufacturers and 
Business Men’s Association. % * % 
The Post sets the pace and heads the 
procession. % %* % 
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i, 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
B New York, Chicago. 
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Do You 


Want 
Any ? 


The local canvasser for the newspaper everywhere 
knows of one or two people—perhaps of a dozen or 
fifty—who would be interested and benefited by 
reading Printers’ Ink and attending to its instruc- 
tions. The subscription price of Priniers’ Ink is 
$5 a year, but the advertising canvasser who obtains 
subscriptions may collect the money, if he can, and 
put it in his pocket, and pay for the subscriptions by 
inserting an advertisement in the paper he represents, 
all to be agreed upon in advance. This is a legiti- 
mate warm weather proposal, worthy of the con- 
sideration of every active canvasser in the newspaper 
field. While the proposal remains open it will be 
wide open. 





Write, stating fully just what is wanted. 





Address 


Printers’ Ink ——_ 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Do you want 


to reach the householders of 


The National Capital ? 


If so, use the advertising columns of 


The Washington 
Evening Star 


4 


The Star is the one favorite family 
newspaper of that place. It is 
delivered regularly, by carriers, to 


96% 


per cent of all the houses in the city 
occupied by white persons; and, 
considering the extent and superior 
quality of its circulation, its adver- 
tising rates are as low as those of 
any paper in the United States. 


ot 


New York Representative, 


L. R. HAMERSLY, 
49 Potter Building. 
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NOT BUYING —-csmmm. 


INKS 


For Fun or Philanthropy. 


OFFICE OF THE ‘‘ BROCKVILLE TIMEs,” } 
BROCKVILLE, Ont., May 2, 1896. ) 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, New York: 
DEAR SIR—Please find inclosed herewith our check for $29.25 in your 
favor, for which please ship us : 


INK. 





500 Ibs. News Ink (to match Ullman) - - - - $20 00 
1 ‘* Rose Lake (your sample) - - - - - I 00 
g ‘* Columbian Black (to match Ullman) - . - 3 00 
1o ‘* Extra Book and Cut - - - - - - 2 00 
t ‘* Yellow, Medium - - - . - - 1 
t ‘* Yellow, Deep Chrome, 
Yellow, gy : rt 5 = > an 
yy“ Silk Green, Deep, No. 1 (to match Ullman) - 25 
I ‘* Magnesia White - . . - - - - 100 
It is superfluous to tell you that your inks and prices suit us. We are not 
buying inks for fun or philanthropy. Yours truly, 


Wi LcrEss & HEALY. 


The majority of Canadian printers labor under the impression that the 
custom duties and freight rates more than offset my low prices. 

Messrs. Wilgress & Healy, publishers of the Brockville, Ont., Times, 
know that they do not! If they had sent the above order to an ink company 
in Toronto it would have cost them $52 for the ink alone; but of course it 
would be charged to account and paid for any time within a year. They would 
save the outlay for custom duties and freight also. ‘To secure my inks 
they had to plank down $29.25 in cash; the custom duties (20 per cent ad 
valorem) amounted to $5.85, and the freight charges $2.70, making a total 
outlay of $36.80, delivered in their office. This is a saving of $14.80—nearly 
281¢ per cent—by paying cash for their inks and buying of me. 

The schedule freight rate to Toronto, London, Brockville or Montreal is 
45 cents per 100 Ibs. and the duty is 20 per cent ad valorem. I sell the best 
news ink ever produced since the world began for four cents in 500-Ib. barrels, 
and six cents in 25-lb. kegs. My job inks are the despair of the printing 
trade. Send for one of my price lists. Address, 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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PEOPLE from all parts 

of the earth journey to 
Niagara Falls to view the 
world’s greatest cataract. 


* To reach all points of 
interest it is necessary to 
travel on the electric cars. 


* This gives you an op- 
portunity of displaying 
your card before repre- 
sentatives of every nation 
in existence. %  ®% % 


We control the advertis- 
ing in all of Niagara 
Falls cars. & Drop a line 
to our Buffalo office, 378 
Main St., or 253 Broad- 
way, New York. *% # 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


INK. 
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like a bulldog is sure to overcome all 
obstacles and bring success. The man who 
advertises in that way will COMPEL people 
to think of him, and knowing where he is 
and what he has for sale they-Il never forget. 
You'll find his card in the 


STREET CARS —~— 


because its merits are self-evident. Will 
you ‘‘hold on”’ or let go and be forgotten? 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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But a few weeks remain before 
the departure of # % 4 % % tt 


MR. ED. DE LA COUR’S 
etSelect Excursion 


TO EUROPE. 


Most all reservations are booked 


g by those bright, level-headed people 


who know a “good thing” and 
embrace it. .% tt tt tt tt 
Catalogue explains all details and 


will be gladly mailed on application. 
Address : 


MR. ED. DE LA COUR, 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 


ERC ISS 
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A Singular Thing 


how some people imagine the impossible and run 
away from it. ‘Tis only the ignorant or uncivilized 
who.do so. The live, educated, enlightened man of 
to-day seeks for the real and productive and finds it 
in the advertising line as a card in the 


Street Cars. 


Everybody looks for these announcements. Write us 
for a list showing where they are in evidence. 


SIS 
GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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You can’t get all the busi- 
ness in town but the choicest 
portions are yours if you 
hustle. Let people know 
where you are, the kind of 
goods you keep, the prices, 
etc. Put these announce- 
ments where every one must 
see them—in the 


Brooklyn “L” Cars. 
ar | 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
35 SANDS STREET, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
S. D. GARRETT, Manager. 
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a 
ADVERTISING 


in the best lines of NEW eS : 
ORLEANS, which are HR 
those of the thet 


: New Orlea ns 


= 
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4 GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


305 Hennen Building, 
Cor. Canal and Carondelet Sts. 
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Next to Bank Cheques 


our yellow orders come first in the esti- 
mation of newspaper publishers. 


Prompt Payment to 
Publishers 


on delivery of service will get as many 
bargains in advertising as cash in your 
own business gives you. 


Ready Cash 


is but one of the features that gives us 
an advantage over other agencies. 


System and Equipment 


whereby our customers’ best interests 
are continually looked after back it up. 


Correspondence invited. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co., 
1o Spruce St., New York. 


Estabiished 1865. 
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